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. just a few things: 


Bostons St. Joseph Retreat League 


Vin Maciio may be confused on 


seeing his name in print. He insists 
that he is a pretty ordinary fellow, a 
postal clerk of the Boston District; he 
probably figures that the only time a 
linotype operator would punch out the 
letters of his name would be for his 
obituary. Vin happens to be a handy 
symbol for the more than a thousand 
men who will gather for a Communion 
Breakfast at the Boston Garden on Sun- 
day morning, June 1, to receive Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s congratulations and 
marching orders. 

This clerk is one of the men who 
have been spending an evening a month 
widening their ideas on what their im 
mediate environment should be like and 
sharpening their motivation to make it 
so. He is, in short, a member of the 
Saint Joseph’s Retreat League for 
Workingmen. 

Vin is a veteran of a movement 
which is celebrating its tenth anniver- 
sary. He remembers back to the Fall of 
1948 when he climbed the stairs to a 
classroom in St. Mary’s parochial school 
in Boston’s North End which had been 
scrubbed and painted by a small team 
of Jesuit priests to whom Father Ed- 
ward L. Murphy, S.J., had conveyed a 
vision of a new apostolate. Another 
man turned up and so, after an awk- 
ward pause, the undiscouragable Father 
Murphy and his assistants began the full 
program for the benefit of the two who 
were eager for spiritual help. (That 
September, for a total of 20 evenings, 
48 retreatants appeared; by May, 282 
men were turning up each month; the 
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monthly average today is some 1,200 
men from an active file of 2,000.) At 
the Communion Breakfast on the first 
Sunday of June Archbishop Cushing 
will greet some 80 pioneers, men who 
have followed the program for ten con- 
secutive years. 

Father Murphy’s project took its in- 
spiration from a strong recommenda- 
tion of “Workers’ Retreats” in Quad- 


ragesimo Anno. After analyzing the 


Pius XI 


1 positive program of reform and had 


ills of society, had called for 
renewed his endorsement of retreats as a 


“valuable means of both personal and 


social restoration,” noting: 
For in that school of the spirit, not only 
vhristians developed but true 
trained for every con- 
; Saye 


are enkxindiea with tne 


olely in spreadir 
Kingdom of Cl rist 
lhe expectation of the Vicar of Christ 
in this exhortation is clear: the Spirit- 
ual Exercises of St. Ignatius are to be 
made available to workingmen. To im- 
plement that hope, however, calls for 
apostolic imagination. It demands first 
of all arrangements adapted to the eco- 
nomic possibilities and the time sched- 
The 


center, for example, must be readily 


ule of the workingman. retreat 
accessible. 

Now permanently fixed in its third 
school 
building at Sullivan Square (Charles- 
town 29, Mass.), St. Joseph’s Retreat 


center, a six-room, refurbished 


League has consistently preferred fire 
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hydrants to shade trees for its locale; it 
has sought its home always along the 
rapid transit lines and the main motor 
arteries of the city rather than in any 
sylvan solitude. And because evenings 
are the workingman’s only disposable 


gets under 


¢ 


hours, its schedule way 


promptly at P.M. and moves along 
briskly to enable the men to start home 
at 9:30 P.M. 

Pope Pius’ conviction of the social 
fruitfulness of retreats for workingmen 
supposes that the retreatant be given 
not merely fuel for his zeal but food 
mind, that the formation at- 


tempted include attitudes on temporal 


for his 


issues as well as concern about eternal 
sanctions. The systematic pedagogy of 
its program, a single purpose achieved 
through a dual emphasis, makes the ap- 
proach of the St. Joseph’s Retreat 
League unique. The purpose is to form 
the genuine Catholic who is at once 
informed and zealous. The dual em- 
phasis is evident in the balance of three 
spiritual conferences, given in the 
chapel, and the two blackboard talks 


and discussions, held in the lounge. The 


approach is no thinning out of the 
Spiritual Exercises but an effort to make 
application more 


their 
definite. 

The perspective of the St. Joseph 
Retreat League’s program is well illus- 
trated by a quotation from Cardinal 
Suhard, hanging in the office of Father 
Paul Murphy, S.J., the present Director: 

One cannot be a saint and live the gospel 

we preach without spending himself to 

provide everyone with the housing, em- 
ployment, goods, leisure, education, etc., 
without which life is no longer human. 

I met Vin Maglio the eve of Thanks- 
giving. Father Murphy and his team of 
Fathers Doherty, Shea, Orr and Dwyer 
had had a hurried supper at St. Mary’s 


contemporary 
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rectory; we had driven over to have 
the center open and the heat turned up 
before the first retreatants would arrive, 
those who had not had time after work 
to get home and change. Vin was wait- 
ing for us as was Walter Remis, a vol- 


unteer janitor through the years. 


How many men would turn up the 
night before the traditional New Eng- 
land family holiday? Difficult to pre- 
Postcards had been mailed to re- 
mind some 400 men that this was the 


} ~ 
aict. 


week of the month when they normally 
came to the Retreat League. The men 
know, of course, that the same pro- 
gram is presented Monday through Fri- 
day during the month and that they are 
free to drop in any evening they choose; 
they know that there will be a different 
set of meditations and discusssion top 
ics each month, thus offering them the 
option of 20 evenings; they know that 
the program for the year is a progressive 
one and, hence, they try to foresee 
difficulties that will prevent their at- 
tending. Grouping the men by the 
weeks of their preference is to distrib- 
ute the attendance. Father Murphy is 
convinced that any number larger than 
50 dulls the personal contact with the 
retreat priests. The present facilities of 
the Retreat League are admirably suited 
to cope with larger groups, however. 
The men are then simply divided into 
two sections, a second-floor classroom 
and chapel are used, the sequence of 
conferences and discussions being du- 
plicated. 

It is possible that a priest acquires an 
instinct for remembering the names of 
people he deals with. Pastors continu- 
ally surprise me by remarking at Sun- 
day lunch in rectories: “I see that Mrs. 
So-and-so was at Holy Communion with 
her Tommy at the nine this morning.” 
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As someone who has never had pastoral 
responsibility, [ can only surmise that 
the ease with which the priests of St. 
Joseph’s Retreat League met each man 
as he came in the door, asked about 
some member of his family or detail of 


his work 


or inquired why his friend, 
Frank, wasn’t along with him, indicates 
an unmistakable personal interest, sensed 
and valued by the men. It is a factor 
responsible in large measure, I believe, 
for the growth of the movement; it 
certainly accounts for the accumula- 
tion of pastoral burdens for the priests 


counseling, 


involved: family Visits to 
hospitals, job seeking, etc. To be sure, 
these Jesuits have more time for such 
activities than the average parish priest: 
through the generosity of the New Eng 
land Province of the Society of Jesus, 
the priests of the St. Joseph’s Retreat 
league have been able to give full time 
to the work. 

It is manifest that the retreatants, 
workingmen and men from the lower 
middle class, are glad to know a priest 
as a friend. (Small evidence here of 
the alienation of the proletariat, the 
problem besetting the Church in Eu- 
rope. No evidence at all, as you talk 
with the men, notice their clothes, lis- 
ten to their ambitions for their chil- 
dren, that they feel that they belong to 
any “‘class”’ at all.) 

Despite the clear comradeship with 
the priests, the seriousness of purpose of 
Indeed, 


it would be idle to bother with the 


the retreatants can’t be missed. 


program of the League with any but 
the most disinterested of motives: their 
are no discoverable business connections 
to be pursued; there is no social side 
there is not even 


to the movement; 


coffee available during the break be- 


tween sessions. The approach of St. 
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Joseph’s Retreat League is unabashedly 
spiritual. And, though the atmosphere 
is congenial and the humor unaffectedly 
masculine, what is offered is an evening 
of high earnestness, recognized as such 


by both sides of the conference table. 


The program 
As 7 o'clock approached, a glance at 
desk 


men sign themselves in on arriving, in- 


rge registration where the 


dicated that a smallish group could be 
expected. When the rosary, conducted 
by the men themselves in the chapel, 
had been completed, I was surprised to 


rH. 


There followed a 


which 


count 46 heads. 


' 
minute talk I recognized aS an 


idaption of the meditation on Two 


a clear. direct 
phrased 
terms, of the 


Christ’s demands and the moral prefer 


Standards: it was con 


trontation, in contemporary 
opposition between 
ences of the materialist viewpoint. 
The group was quiet as it filed into 
. : = hI 
a classroom, one filled with comfortabk 
and with © solid, 


chairs interspersed 


standing ash trays. Before the next 


session got under way, the men relaxed 
while the priests circulated around the 
room, chatting, putting everyone at 
ease. One of the men had brought his 
brother-in-law. As a newcomer, he 
went off for a personal interview with 
Father Murphy who, while explaining 
the program to him, would learn the 
man’s family, job and spiritual situa- 
tion. 

On the blackboard was an outline of 
the negative aspects of the precept of 
the Church on keeping holy the Sab- 
bath. It was, of course, a catechism re- 
view but its appositeness was augmented 
by recent pastoral letters on unnecessary 
Sunday trading. Fifteen minutes of ex- 
position provoked clarification as well 


as the predictable question: “But, Fa- 
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ther, | enjoy painting the bathroom on 
Sunday; besides, it is the only time I 
have.” 

The second chapel conference began 
at 8:10. The ascetical implications of 
the doctrine of Purgatory was the theme 
and I surmise that the men found it 
that I did. 


strengthening. I know 


Again, 20 minutes of well-prepared 


presentation, 

The second blackboard talk, which 
began after the 8:30 break, illustrated 
one of the functions of the League: to 
communicate the thinking of the 
Church on contemporary problems. 
The Archbishop of Boston had spoken 
out strongly on vandalism as a serious 
and growing problem and had sum- 
moned all the forces of the community 
to check this menace. An outline of 
His Excellency’s talk was on the black- 
board; the exposition indicated the fi- 
nancial damage chargeable to vandal- 
ism, touched on the foundations of the 
right of private property, the responsi- 
bility of parents and of citizens, and ap- 
pealed for proper respect for the police 
as agents of the community. Here was 
the function of the Catholic press being 
supplemented and reinforced. In similar 
fashion the Annual Statements of the 
hierarchy, the Christmas and Easter 
Messages, as well as important allocu- 
tions of the Holy Father, are system- 
atically analyzed and discussed during 
these blackboard talks. 

One cannot but be impressed by the 
range of topics covered in these black- 
board talks which look to the broaden- 
ing of the retreatants’ understanding 
of Catholic positions. The amount of 
study they represent on the part of Fa- 
ther Paul Murphy, S.J., who devises the 
program, is impressive. A quick look 
through the files disclosed mimeo- 
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graphed outlines covering the follow 
ing topics: Graft, Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, Censorship, the Use of Leisure, 
“Right-to- Work” Laws, Catholic Read- 
ing, Segregation, the Canadian _hier- 
archy’s Pastoral of 1950 (this supplied 


‘a whole year of discussion), the Wel- 


fare State, Jurisdictional Strikes, etc. 
discussion centers on 
“cases,” concrete instances of actual 
situations—for example, a working wife 
—which are submitted to moral scru- 
tiny. Even so, the backbone of the pro- 
gram is the chapel talks, providing spir- 
itual perspective and motivation. 

These mimeographed outlines, along 
with the monthly flyer of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, are passed out to be 
taken home. It is reported that fre- 
quently wives demand a summary of 
the discussion by way of checking on 
the application of their husbands as 
well as to profit vicariously from the 
instructions themselves. I noted a mem- 
ber of the Boston school committee sed- 
ulously making notes during the black- 
board talk for his professional use. 

The evening program of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Retreat League closes with a re- 
turn to the chapel where the insights of 
the two chapel talks are summarized 
in a ten-minute reflective colloquy, per- 
sonalizing the spiritual truths pre- 
sented. Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament and a final handshake from the 
priests of the League send the men back 
to their familiar environments to live 
out the implications of the truths they 
have learned. 


Sometimes the 


Has the program a wider signifi- 
cance? Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, 
in his remarks in the Boston Garden on 
June 1, may well suggest the answer 
to that question. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 
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The Economic Future 
of Medical Practice 


LEO C. BROWN, S.J. 


ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES a layman 
experiences in discussing a matter of 
common interest with a professional 
group is the lack of a common lan- 
guage of discourse. The private prac- 
tice of medicine may connote one thing 
to doctors another thing to 


Logically we 


and 
laymen. should begin 
this exposition with a definition of pri- 
vate medical practice but I doubt that 
I can readily frame a definition which 
would be wholly acceptable to all. 
Some in the profession equate private 
practice with individual practice, some 
extend the concept to include many 
forms of group practice, others are to- 
lerant of a wide variety of forms as 
long as the free choice of physician is 
preserved, while still others would de- 
fend as private any form of practice 
which preserves the patient’s choice of 
doctor and the physician’s freedom in 
the exercise of his professional re- 
sponsibilities and in deciding the 
amount and method of compensation. 
It seems best, therefore, to forego defi- 


nitions and discuss the organization of 
The Director of the Institute of Social Order 
addressed the Catholic Physicians’ Guild of 
Detroit, March 23, 1958 
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future medical practice as it may be 
affected by current economic trends. 

In the past half century important 
changes have occurred in medical prac- 
tice. Even 25 years ago great advances 
in the detection and treatment of ill- 
ness had vastly affected the structure 
of medical practice. With the develop- 
ments which had then been achieved in 
bacteriology, in serology and radiology, 
specialization had become an important 
part of medical practice and the ap- 
paratus for diagnosis and treatment of 
disease required the outlay of substan- 
tial sums of capital. In recent decades 
this trend has continued at an accel- 
erated rate. Today no individual can 
hope to be truly proficient in more 
than one or two of the specialized med- 
ical fields and few if any can hope to 
acquire all the equipment needed for 
complete diagnosis and treatment. As 
a result, there has been a growing in- 
terdependence of the general prac- 
titioner and the specialist and greater 
reliance of both upon the facilities of 
specialized clinics and hospitals. 

These changes have inevitably been 
reflected in the organization of medical 
practice. A recent survey found that 
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only 56 per cent of practicing physi- 
cians are engaged in individual practice. 
Another 11 per cent have expense or 
space sharing arrangements; two-man 
partnerships account for nine per cent; 
large partnerships and groups for seven 
per cent; salaried assistantships for three 
per cent and other salaried forms of 
practice in hospitals, in industry or gov- 
ernment, in universities and in clinics 
operated by consumer groups for 14 per 
cent." These estimates take no account 
of physicians in military service. 

What evidence there is suggests that 
the trend away from solo practice will 
accelerate. Only one of four medical 
students opts for strictly individual 
practice. Thirty per cent of those in 
training, as contrasted to 16 per cent 
of doctors today, want to practice in 
a partnership or in a group organized 
by physicians. 

There has, indeed, been a movement 
away from individual and into group 
practice; yet, if we look at the phe- 
nomenon in perspective, the shift has 
remarkably slow. Twenty-six 
years have elapsed since the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care recom- 
mended that medical service should be 
furnished largely by groups of physi- 
cians and other associated personnel, 
organized preferably around a hospital, 
and rendering complete home, office and 
hospital care.’ Today, however, there 
are about 800  formally-organized 
groups with 12,000 of the country’s 
220,000 physicians.’ About one-sixth 
of the groups are organized on a pre- 
paid, service basis. 


been 


“Tomorrow's Doctor 


1 Clifford F. Taylor, 
Won’t Go It Alone,” Medical Economics, 
September, 1957, p. 306. 


2 Medical Care for the American People, 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, p. 109. 

* A. Deutsch, “Group Medicine,” Consumer 
Reports, January, 1957, p. 37. 
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Its advocates explain the slow devel- 
opment of group practice by pointing 
to the traditional conservatism of doc- 
tors, to the problem of agreeing upon 
division of revenue and to the capital 
needed to set up facilities. 

This conservatism may be overstated. 
Doctors who carry an inescapable and 
continuing burden of decisions affect- 
ing the health and lives of their fellow 
men are understandably conservative 
about methods of treatment. On the 
other hand, there seems small reason 
why this attitude should deter them 
from considering methods of practice 
which do not endanger—which, their 
proponents affirm, actually improve— 
medical care. 

In any form of shared practice, the 
problem of dividing income is real but 
this is one area in which the medical 
profession can claim no monopoly. 
Among close friends of mine in the le- 
gal profession one has been in two part- 
nerships, another in three, in the past 
five years; the reason for the change in 
both cases has been the same—financial 
arrangements. This particular difficulty 
is probably outweighed by some of the 
advantages of practice: the 
economy of shared space, better equip- 


group 


ment and technical assistance and the 
ease of referral without risk of losing 
either the patient’s confidence or cus- 
tom. 

The third reason offered for the re- 
luctance to enter group practice—the 
initial costs involved—is, I suspect, the 
more important one. Many doctors, to 
whom this type of medical practice is 
attractive, lack the capital to establish 
the kind of facilities they regard as 
necessary or desirable. To the extent 
that initial cost has been an important 
obstacle to the growth of group prac- 
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tice, recent developments may alter the 


picture. 

Experimentation in prepaid hospital 
and medical care on a large scale dates 
really only from the middle 1930s or 
early 1940s. The most important sin- 
gle factor in their development was the 


wage policy adopted by the government 
during World War IL. 
Insurance as fringe benefit 
With 
tain exceptions, employers could not 


Wages were stabilized. cer- 
grant wage increases which would put 
more money immediately in the pockets 
of employees. Non-inflationary fringe 
benefits, however, were permitted, in 
cluding pensions and health and welfare 
benefits. 
benefits, others, competing in the tight 
labor market of those days, were forced 
And as one union suc- 


As one employer granted such 


to imitate him. 
cessfully negotiated these benefits, other 
unions were forced to follow suit. The 
contract of the United Mine Workers 
in 1946 in which mine operators agreed 
to pay into a welfare and retirement 
cents) for 


fund five cents (now 40 


every ton of coal mined, automati- 
cally set a standard for every union in 
mass production industries. 

In 1948 the National Labor Relations 
Board in its famous Inland Steel de- 
cision held that pensions and a group 
insurance plan were “wages” and “‘con- 
ditions of employment” in the statutory 
sense and that employers were legally 
bound to bargain about them with the 
employees’ bargaining agent, that is to 
say, with their union. In 1949 a Pres- 
idential Board of Inquiry in its report 
on a labor dispute in the steel industry 
concluded that 

industry . owes an obligation to the 

worker to provide for maintenance of the 

human body in the form of medical and 
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similar benefits and full depreciation in 


the form of old-age retirement—in_ the 


same way as it does now for plant and 
This obligation is . . . one 


fits.* 


machinery. 

of the first charges before pr 
These precedents and the pressures they 
put upon union representatives had by 
1951 moved health and welfare benefits 
well towards the top of the priority lists 
in union negotiations. 

The Korean War brought back wage 
stabilization. The Wage Stabilization 
3oard ruled, however, that 
of health and welfare benefits in labor 
with the 


inclusion 
agreements did not conflict 
government’s policy of holding the line 
on wages. This ruling stimulated a 


rapid growth of health and welfare 
plans in union establishments with even 
finding it 


nonunion — establishments 


either necessary or desirable to make 
similar provision for their employees 
By 1952 unions, perhaps to their sur- 
instances to their dis- 


prise (in some 


may), were solidly established in the 
health and welfare business. 

Progress, however, in industry and 
by regions was uneven. Higher per- 
centages of workers were covered by 
health insurance in manufacturing than 
in the service industries; coverage typi- 
cally was higher in the middle West and 
middle Atlantic 
South and far West. In 


example, by 1952, 90 per cent of work- 


states than in the 


Detroit, for 


ers in manufacturing had some cover- 
age, while the corresponding percentage 
in the service trades was 38. This may 
be compared with 46 per cent of work- 
ers covered in manufacturing and 19 


per cent in services in New Orleans; 


‘ “Report to the President . . . on the Labor 
Dispute in the Basic Steel Industry.” 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949. See also, “The Report of the 
President’s Steel Industry Board,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November, 1949, 69, p. 509 
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and with 64.5 per cent in manufactur- 
ing and 58.4 per cent in services in 
San Francisco-Oakland in 1952.° 

It should not be inferred that the 
120 million-plus Americans or even a 
majority of them who now have some 
form of health insurance are members 
of unions; neither is it claimed that the 
unions were responsible for a major part 
What is signifi- 
cant is that the unions have a voice, 
in some instances the decisive voice, in 
the disposition of vast sums devoted to 
health coverage. How these funds are 
used may have an important effect upon 
the future 
practice. 


of this development. 


organization of medical 

Perhaps a million workers and some 
of their dependents are covered by 
plans negotiated by the United Steel 
Workers; there is a similar number in 
plans in which the UAW has an effec- 
tive interest. Last year the United Mine 
Workers Fund spent 
welfare funds. 


$60 million in 
Even one local union 
in St. Louis, for example, representing 
employees in the lower wage brackets, 
has fostered a health program which 
presently has an annual budget of $1 
million to provide comprehensive health 
care for 6,000 workers and about 8,000 
dependents.° 

Funds are available to create 
well-equipped group-health clinics, if 
the unions decide that such is the bet- 
ter way to provide medical care. 


now 


In 1930 there was one consumer- 
sponsored health plan in the United 
States. Today there are scores of them, 


5 U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Wages and Related Bene- 
fits 40 Labor Markets 1951-52 (Bulletin 
No. 1113). Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952, p. 57. 

See A. H. Scheller, S.J., “How Co-op 
Health Plans Work,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (Oc- 
tober, 1953) pp. 357-61. 


serving possibly more than 4 million 
people. The Health Insurance Plan of 
New York offers nearly comprehensive 
medical care to half a million people. 
The Kaiser Foundation with its ten hos- 
pitals, 25 clinics and 500 doctors offers 
similar care to about an equal number. 
The 


Workers’ Union has health clinics in 14 


International Ladies Garment 
cities offering preventive and diagnos 
tic services and in some cases medical 
These 
centers are now available to 95 per cent 
of the union’s 430,000 members. The 
AFL Medical Service Plan in Philadel 
phia services 33,000 union members and 


22,000 


care to ambulatory patients. 


dependents and has recently 
opened a clinic which will accommo 
Other 


consumer-sponsored groups rely upon 


date a population of 75,000. 


unions for much of the membership. 


These are mentioned only as exam- 
ples of the recent growth of consumer- 
In all, they 


represent but a small part of the vast 


sponsored health plans. 


program of prepaid medical care. They 
are significant when we realize that 
most of the growth of this type of plan 
has occurred since 1948. 

Unions want preventive care. They 
A typical in- 
surance plan provides neither. Data 
presented in Medical Economics last 
year suggest that the patient among the 
120 million Americans who carry some 
form of voluntary health insurance will 
pay about 10 per cent of his hospital 


want complete coverage. 
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bill and that one out of six will pay as 
much as 40 per cent; on average about 
20 per cent of surgical expenses must 
be met by the patient, with one out of 
three paying as high as 40 per cent and 
one out of six as much as 60 per cent. 
Data on maternity cases are spotty but 
it is estimated that one out of three 
patients pay 20 per cent of the total 


medical expense. The typical patient 


paying as much as 40 per cent.’ 


Complaint of fees 


The most insistent complaint of ad- 


ministrators of union funds, how- 
ever, relates to the size of the doctors’ 


There 


spread feeling among such administra- 


and surgeons’ fees. is a wide- 
tors that doctors, in judging patients’ 
ability to pay, add to the insurance al- 
lowance they 
would have charged the patient had he 
These officials have 
the impression that the doctors. think 


approximately what 


not been insured. 


that the insurance is not a cost to the 
patient but rather a donation from his 
employer and that the burden of car- 
rying such insurance does not affect the 
patient’s financial status. Such a judg- 
ment, the unions are quick to point 
out, is unsound. The employer’s “con- 
tribution” to health 
usually been won by the union at the 


and welfare has 


cost of wage increases which were sac- 
rificed. 

The threat of the United Steel Work- 
ers to take its million members out of 
the Blue Shield program may be taken 
as an index of labor’s feelings in these 
matters. 

Mr. Walter Reuther’s position is sig- 
nificant, not merely because he is head 
of the United Automobile Workers and 


“Health Insurance Goal,” Medical Econom- 
ics, April, 1957, p. 90. 
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of the Industrial Union Department of 
AFL-CIO, but because it reflects the 
thinking of a very large number of la- 
bor leaders. Reuther has been quoted 
as saying that the worker wants to 
know why, after paying his insurance 
premium, he has to pay out substantial 
amounts to the doctor when he has an 
operation; why he may have X-ray 
tests “only” when hospitalized; why so 
many medical services are not covered 
The UAW president 
states that there is no longer a question 
about whether the worker is to have an 
adequate prepayment plan, but only 


by insurance. 


how he is to get it. Reuther asserts: 


We cannot accept that quality is auto- 
matically lowered by any change at all in 
the prevailing pattern of practicing medi- 
Unions will 
prepayment 


cine and paying for it. 
experiment with 
and medical care organization.* 


broadened 


Speculating on these and other recent 
developments, Wallace Croatman last 
October raised the question, “Is Labor 
Through with Private Medicine?’” 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, the Director of 
the Department of Social Security, 
AFL-CIO, was quick to reply with an 
emphatic “‘no” in the same journal the 
following month. He added, however, 

. trade unions should be free to choose 
the type of program that best fits their 
desires. We also be- 


group-practice and direct-serv- 


needs, means and 
| 

lieve that 
ice programs shorld be among the choices 
available to them. Some [unions] prefer 
one plan; some prefer another. And they 
undoubtedly always will.*® 

It would appear that labor is de- 
termined not to sponsor in any whole- 
sale fashion prepaid, direct-service med- 
icine but to establish the right to ex- 


* “Reuther States His Case,” Medical Eco- 
nomics, November, 1957, p. 173. 


* Medical Economics, October, 1957, p. 174. 
‘°Medical Economics, November, 1957, p. 48. 
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periment with such forms of medical 
organization. In taking this position 
unions come into head-on conflict with 
what appears to be the inalterable po- 
sition of organized medicine. What is 
likely to be the outcome of such a con- 
flict? 

This is a question which needs to be 
seriously considered before any answer 
is attempted. There is a genuine pos- 
sibility that if a conflict develops the 
medical profession may win the early 
engagements, with all of us, the medi- 
cal profession and unions included, los- 
ing the war. 

The sincere conviction of organized 
medicine in the soundness of its position 
and its undoubted strength in holding 
that position may blind it to the much 
larger risks involved. Skilled as doctors 
are in the arts of their profession they, 
as a group, show little adroitness in tak- 
ing the public pulse. 

The effectiveness of sanctions within 
the reach of organized medicine is best 
realized by members of the profession 
itself. A union-sponsored clinic, if it 
is to operate, must get doctors and the 
doctors must have hospital facilities. 
The medical director of such a clinic, 
a surgeon of considerable reputation, 
has told me of his experience in recruit- 
ing personnel. He has what he consid- 
ers an adequate medical staff but he 
has not always been able to get the men 
he wanted. The young specialist who 
has passed his boards tells him frankly 
that he would welcome the opportunity 
of part-time assignment to the clinic, 
its assured income and the immediate 
prospect of practicing his specialty; he 
also tells him with equal frankness that 
he “‘can’t take the chance.” If he did, 
he would not get referrals; he would 
endanger his hospital connections. He 
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must, he explains, think not only of the 
next three but of the next 30 years. 
The possibility of expulsion from a 
county medical society is a powerful 
deterrent. 


Struggle in prospect 

Organized medicine should recognize, 
however, that in a contest with unions 
it would meet an antagonist experienced 
in conflict, one with resources to carry 
contests to the courts, an adversary not 
devoid of influence with the public and 
with national legislatures. 

The contest which is now going on 
between the director of the United 
Mine Workers Memorial Fund and some 
representatives of organized medicine 
might well suggest that unions will not 
easily relinquish a position which they 
feel compelled to take in the interests 
of their members. 
volved in that controversy. Although 
originally permitting its beneficiaries to 
select any doctor of their choice, about 
a year ago the Fund removed some doc- 
tors and hospitals from its panel. Med- 
ical societies in Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Colorado reacted promptly. 

The Fund’s version of the contro- 
versy is stated in an interview with Dr. 
Warren F. Draper, its medical director, 
early this year." “We want,” says Dr. 
Draper, 

to use the men best qualified to provide 

the care that our individual patients need. 

But organized medicine is taking a stand 

for free choice without a clear definition 
of the phrase. . . . The medical societies 
. are putting up a hard fight against 

our right to be selective. 
He goes on to say that the medical plan 
was originally set up on a fee-for- 
service basis but that the Fund found 


Another issue is in- 


11Louis R. Chevalier, “Free Choice Has 
Failed,” Medical Economics, January, 1958, 
p. 72. 
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that it was “tending toward subsidiz- 
ing a gravy train.” “In many commu- 
nities,” Dr. Draper continued, 

the surgical diagnosis and the operative 

surgery for Fund beneficiaries were clearly 

inferior in quality. And the amount of 
surgery performed was far in excess of 
what is performed on the general popu- 
lation. 
Since unrestrained free choice did not 
work, the Fund wanted a system that 
would. It tried, said Dr. Draper, va- 
rious plans. It tried to negotiate with 
medical societies in Pennsylvania with- 
out success. 

When asked how the Fund would 
meet the opposition of medical societies, 
the UMW Fund’s director replied that 
they were meeting it. In the Pitts- 
burgh area the Fund dropped 200 doc- 
tors and 11 hospitals from their plan 
but have left 850 doctors and 17 hos- 
pitals for the members to choose from. 
Dr. Draper added that the vast majority 
of physicians who have worked with 
the Fund are satisfied with it. It may 
well be significant that some county 
medical societies in Illinois quietly ta- 
bled the resolution of the State Medi- 
cal Society about cooperation with the 
Fund. When we remember that the 
Fund spent about $60 million last year 
on medical care, we can anticipate that 
doctors, especially in communities 
where the Fund is an important source 
of much of the money spent for medi- 
cal care, will not present a united front 
in any campaign which organized med- 
icine directs against the Fund. 

In Las Animas County, Colorado, 
the local society has taken punitive ac- 
tion against two physicians who disre- 
garded its resolutions and continued to 
cooperate with the Fund. They, in 
turn, have filed a suit in Colorado 
courts. The outcome of this action 
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will be carefully watched by organized 
medicine, by unions and by large sec- 
tors of the general public. 

One of the major problems faced 
by lay organizations, such as labor un- 
ions, who are interested in service-type 
medicine is the extent to which they 
can participate in organizing and di- 
recting groups which provide medical 
Both statute law and court de- 
cisions in many states are unfavorable 
to lay intervention in medical care. 


service. 


This fact in the past has permitted or- 
ganized medicine to boycott such lay- 
sponsored groups with considerable suc- 


cess. There is evidence, however, that 
the courts are looking with greater 
favor upon such plans and are, as a re- 
sult, scrutinizing more closely boycotts 
against them by the organized medical 
profession. 

In 1937 some federal employees in 
the District of Columbia organized the 
Group Health Association, a nonprofit 
prepaid medical care and _ hospitaliza- 
tion program offering service to gov- 
ernment employees who met certain 
qualifications. The Association hired 
physicians on a salary basis to provide 
medical care for members and their 
families. The District Medical Society 
opposed this lay-sponsored group and 
expelled or otherwise disciplined some 
doctors who cooperated with it. Threat 
of expulsion from the medical society 
induced other doctors to withdraw 
from the association. Since Group 
Health Association had no hospital of 
its own, its staff had to rely upon hos- 
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pitals in the community. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Dis- 
trict Medical Society succeeded in per- 
suading most of the hospitals in the 
District to deny their facilities to the 
Group Health Association staff. These 
actions led to criminal prosecution by 
the Justice Department under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act and in 1941 both 
the District Medical Society and the 
American Medical Association were 
found guilty of criminal conspiracy and 
in 1943 the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review the 
conviction. * 

While this case is undoubtedly im- 
portant as an indication of the attitude 
of federal courts toward systematic 
boycotts of lay-sponsored health plans, 
its value as precedent can easily be 
overestimated. Because the action took 
place in the District of Columbia, it 
to show that 
state commerce was involved in order 
to invoke the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral courts. Within one of the States, 
when the Sherman Act is invoked in 
an action alleging boycott, it would 
be necessary to prove both that a con- 
spiracy existed and that interstate com- 
merce was affected. Medical practice 
by its nature is essentially intrastate 
and conspiracy is always difficult to 
establish. It is doubtful, therefore, 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act will 
play any large future role in medical 
cases. 

Some of the state courts, however, 
have shown an indication to adopt at- 
titudes similar to that shown by the 
federal courts in the Group Health As- 


was unnecessary inter- 


12U/nited States v. American Medical Asso- 
ciation, [130 F.2d 703 (D.C. Cir.), cert. 
denied, 310 U.S. 644 (1940)]. See also: 
American Medical Association v. United 
States [317 U.S. 519 (1943)]. 
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sociation case. In the contest between 
the Group Health Cooperative of Puget 
Sound and the King County Medical 
Society, the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington stated:** 

. . . The [medical] Society, in character- 
izing appellants’ contract practice as “un- 
ethical,” is making an unusual and arbi- 
trary application of that opprobrious 
term. It is not using the term as a label 
for conduct which is violative of some es- 
tablished moral principle applicable to 
the medical Rather it here 
uses the term to castigate those who seek 
only to carry on contract practice inde- 
pendent of and in competition with Serv- 
ice Corporation. In our opinion, the So- 
ciety may not, through the mere use of 
the term “unethical,” clothe with immun- 
ity acts which would otherwise fall under 
the ban of the antimonopoly 
of our constitution. 


professi« yn. 


provisions 


More recently, in 1952, in a case in- 
volving a county medical society and a 
local health plan, a trial 
judge found that the prepaid program 
was not engaging in the illegal prac- 


California 


tice of medicine but, rather, was bring- 
ing patient and doctor together under 
an arrangement which offered medical 
care at reduced cost. The judge ex- 
pressed the that 
health plans are part of our times and 


opinion voluntary 
may be “‘the answer to socialized medi- 
“Some believe,” he said, “that 
if we stop them we shall have to take 


cine.” 


the alternative, a system of state medi- 
sole 


cine financed through taxes. 

In 1955 the opinion of the attorney 
general of Minnesota was asked about 
the legality of chartering a nonprofit 
group to provide comprehensive, prepaid 
medical care. He distinguished two pre- 


‘8Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound 
v. King County Medical Society, [39 Wash. 


2d 586, 603, 237 P.2d 737, 747 (1951)]. 

‘Complete Service Bureau v. San Diego 
County Med. Society, [43 Cal. 2d 201, 272 
P.2d 497 (1954) ]. 
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vious cases in his state which had held The American people, however, is de- 
such groups illegal on the ground that termined that all its constituent groups 
these decisions dealt with profit-making shall have health care at a cost they 
associations. After examining decisions can afford. There is a growing convic- 
in related cases in other jurisdictions, tion that prepaid service-type medi- 
he concluded that the consumer plan cine will afford that care at a cost with- 
was concerned not with the professional __in their reach. If experimentation with 
but only with the economic aspects of | such plans becomes a matter of public 
medical practice.” controversy, an aroused public opinion, 

Despite what appears to be a more Stimulated by organized groups includ- 
favorable trend in judicial opinion to img but not confined to labor unions, 
the lay-sponsored health plans, the fact ™ay lead to legislation at the national 
remains that union and consumer groups level which would modify the structure 
still find that the law is a major ob- of medical practice in even more drastic 
stacle to the organization of prepaid W4YS- If, however, experimentation is 
medical care plans. In varying degrees Permitted, the verdict on prepaid, com- 
statutes in many states restrict the op- prehensive-type medical service will be 


eration of such plans to those with rendered by experience; the deciding 
medical society approval or control, 4¢tors, moreover, will be the quality 


of care, the satisfaction of patient and 


Some statutes require that a majority 
of the directors be doctors, others pro- doctor and relative cost. 


vide for state medical society approval 


of directors, others bar a prepayment 
plan unless it includes the majority of ra 






































the licensed physicians in an area. Such 
statutes are almost insurmountable hur- 


dles for lay sponsors who want to or Is consumer-type medicine inferior? 
xe A study of the Labor Health Institute 


of St. Louis, Missouri, made in 1954 by 


‘““The objectionable features of the ‘corpor- Dr. Franz Goldman, M.D., Associate 
ate practice of medicine,’ or of any other hee . 2 . : T: 
profession, as stated by the Minnesota Su- Professor Medical Care, Harvard Uni- 


preme Court in the cases cited above, and = yersity School of Public Health, and 
by the numerous other courts that have ; : m 3 > 
considered the problem, are that the ex- Evarts A. Graham, M.D., Bixby Pro- 
ploitation of the profession leads to abuses 
and that the employment of the doctor by } ‘ ‘ 7 
a business corporation interposes a middle- | University, St. Louis, Chairman of the 
man between the doctor and the patient B j f Re ‘ ——s Collese of 
and interferes with the professional respon- oard of Kegents, American College o 
sibility of the doctor to the patient. The Surgeons, said: 
corporation considered here would be non- ‘ 
profit and has a provision in its articles In volume and direction the medical serv- 
of incorporation prohibiting the corpora- ice, diagnostic tests, and hospital services 
tion from intervening in the professional ade te thin : = hich stenderds 
relationship between the doctors and the receivec by the group met high standaras. 
member-patients and confining the corpor- ... The record . . . is all the more impres- 
ate activities to the economic aspects of sive as the group eligible for service con- 
medical and dental care. Therefore, a cor- fj di eal ; 2 Coesiiies aed 
poration so organized would not be sub- sists Oo indivic uals and families earning 
ject to the objections urged against the less than $3,000 a year in the great ma- 
business corporations that have been held ————___——_— 
prohibited from entering this field.” (Un- Power, Purpose, and the Politics in Or- 
published opinion, Oct. 5, 1955.) ganized Medicine,” Yale Law Review, 
"See “The American Medical Association: 63 (May, 1954) p. 993. 


ganize a prepaid comprehensive plan. 


fessor of Surgery Emeritus, Washington 
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jority of all cases. As apparent experience 
shows, people in this income-group usu- 
ally obtain only a fraction of those serv- 
ices which the L.H.I. provides routinely. 

In its summary the report quotes a 
comment made by one of the physi- 
cians of the regular staff, “I wish I 
could practice as good medicine in my 
office as I can here.” 


Regarding the compensation of physi- 
cians, the report stated: 


. . . An internist who serves 12 hours a 
week at the medical center, makes the 
necessary visits to hospitalized patients, 
and takes care of home calls can count on 
an annual net income of at least $6,700. 
A pediatrician who has a schedule of 5! 
hours of service a week at the medical 
center, visits children, mainly newborn, in 
the hospital and answers home calls earns 
approximately $5,300 net per year. A sur- 
geon who spends six hours a week on serv- 
ice to patients at the medical center, per- 
forms an average of eighty operations in 
the hospital during a year, and discharges 
administrative functions at L.H.I. has a 
net income of approximately $7,200 per 
year. 


It is hard to imagine criticism of these 
net incomes on the grounds of inadequacy 
or unfairness.** 

Experience of the H.I.P. in New 
York and to a lesser degree with L.H.I. 
in St. Louis has revealed some dissatis- 
faction on the part of patients. The ex- 
perience of both plans, it should be re- 
membered, has been comparatively 
brief. The evidence of the Goldman- 
Graham report suggests that these plans 
may render a quality of service which 
recipients in the lower-income groups 
could otherwise not afford; further ex- 
perimentation might evolve arrange- 


TThese data on physician income relate to 
1954. The writer has been informed by 
one of the participating physicians that 
the amounts should be increased by ap- 
proximately $1000 each to make them 
current. 
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ments which will eliminate the basis for 
most dissatisfaction on the part of pa- 
tients. 

A very fundamental issue is the cost 
of such plans. These programs are not 
cheap medicine. They were launched 
during a period of prosperity unequaled 
in our history. The budget of the 
L.H.I., for example, is more than $1 
million a year. It has yet to be demon- 
strated that year-in-and-year-out, in 
good times and bad, a low-income group 
of 6,000 workers can afford such an 
outlay. These basic issues must be set- 
tled by experience and experimentation. 


Costs rising 

Public interest in the cost of medical 
care will become more alert in the fu- 
ture because the cost of such care is 
rapidly mounting. Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, which adminis- 
ters the Blue Cross Plan in the New 
York metropolitan area, recently pre- 
sented a case in a public hearing for a 
40 per cent increase in its rates."* In- 
surance companies handling group hos- 
pital insurance have been increasing 
their premiums. Mr. Walter M. Foody, 
Assistant Vice-President of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company of Chicago, 
was quoted last fall as saying:”* 

Many of our group policies, maybe half 

of them, have gone up an average of five 

per cent a year over the past two years. 

Some increased as much as 20 to 30 per 

cent. 

This increase in hospital rates reflects 
in part greater utilization of the hos- 
pitals by doctors and patients. It re- 
flects also the fact that many of the 
programs pay sickness benefits only 
when the patient is hospitalized, thus as- 
suring increased use of hospitals during 
sickness. But a major part of the in- 


18Wall Street Journal, November 22, 1957. 
'*lbid. 
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creased premium reflects the rapidly 
mounting costs of labor and equipment 
in the hospitals. Nonprofit hospitals in 
1946 reported an average cost of $10.04 
per day. By 1956 the cost more than 
doubled and is expected to go higher. 
More frequent use of expensive drugs 
and equipment adds further to the cost. 
Doctor bills, too, will probably increase 
on average. It is unreasonable to expect 
that physicians will be satisfied with 
static incomes in a period of inflationary 
trends. 

Other very real problems of medical 
care will get increasing attention from 
the public. People are living longer and 
the older they get the more pressing be- 
come their medical needs; yet few of 
these older people are in position to pay 
large hospital and medical bills. Many 
people in these age groups are not insur- 
able, or insurable only at very high 
rates. All of these problems will in- 
crease pressure for federal interest and 
federal aid in medical care. 


Rapidly changing medical techniques, 
rising costs of medical care and the in- 
creasing demand that more medical 
care be made available to all segments 
of the public will undoubtedly promote 
further experimentation with forms of 
medical practice. The real threat to the 
physicians’ independence is not prepaid 
service-type medicine. Rather, it is that 
private groups who are currently spon- 
soring such programs may yield to the 
temptation of thrusting the burden on 
government. To the layman the ques- 
tions involved in such programs are es- 
sentially issues not of medical ethics, 
but of medical economics. Only by 
meeting these questions in terms of the 
real issues can organized medicine con- 
tribute to their solution. By assuming 
leadership in experiments with new and 
unproved systems of practice and pay- 
ment organized medicine can best insure 
preservation of the profession’s essen- 
tial interests and independence. 
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Views on 


Communism and 


CYRIL A. ZEBOT 


Dr. Zebot, professor of Economics at Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, analyzed Milovan Dijilas’ The New Class in SOCIAL ORDER 
(October, 1957) and in The Tablet, Stimmen der Zeit, Etudes and 


Vita e Pensiero. 


More than anything had ever done, 
Milovan Djilas’ devastating analysis of 
communism in action and the subse- 
quent surprise launching of the two 
Soviet space satellites turned the 
world’s attention on Moscow. The 
world is now fully aware that its fu- 
ture may depend on what will be hap- 
pening within the Soviet Union and its 
wider orbit of political control over 
the next few years. The need for re- 
liable information about, and correct 
understanding of, the communist sys- 
tem is manifestly of paramount con- 
cern. 

Fortunately, serious studies on the 
various aspects of communism in power 
are now available. Almost simulta- 
neously with the publication of Dji'as’ 
The New Class last summer, two other 
works dealing in greater detail with im- 
portant aspects of the same general 
subject have appeared.’ 

TITOISM—PATTERN FOR INTERNA- 

TIONAL COMMUNISM. By Charles 

P. McVicker. St. Martin’s Press, New 

York, 332 pp. $6. 

NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND SO- 

VIET STRATEGY. By D. A. Tomasic. 


Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
222 pp. $4.50. 


C. P. McVicker, a sometime Ameri- 
can foreign service officer in Yugo- 
slavia and presently teaching at Yale, 
has analyzed the domestic aspects of the 
communist system in Yugoslavia as re- 
shaped by Tito since his expulsion from 
the Cominform in 1948. The book of 
D. A. Tomasic, a Croatian (Yugo- 
slavia), now Professor of Sociology and 
of Eastern European Studies at Indiana 
University, traces the development of 
Titoism from the beginnings of the 
Yugoslav Party after 
World War I to its present reality, a 
fearsome, functioning system. 


Communist 


Dr. McVicker is interested in the in- 
ternal aspects of Titoism because, he 
feels, they reveal the pattern toward 
which all post-Stalinist communism is 
likely to evolve. Professor Tomasic, on 
the other hand, attempts to 
Titoism and other 


relate 
varieties of “‘na- 
tional communism” to the global de- 
signs and strategy of the Kremlin. 

Dr. McVicker describes in consider- 
able detail the political and structural 
changes in the Tito regime since 1948. 
He dwells in particular on such specific 
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the Soviet Union 


... Analyses of five experts 


features as the so-called Workers’ 
Councils in industrial plants and the 
People’s Committees in the changed 
territorial organization of the country. 
He also appraises the conditions in 
Yugoslavia’s agriculture where, under 
the combined impact of Tito’s pro- 
tracted difficulties with Moscow and a 
fiercely stubborn peasant resistance, 
collective farms have all but disap- 
peared, being replaced by more indi- 
rect controls. And he notes the appar- 
ent improvement in the recognition of 
non-political human rights. 

These characteristics of the Tito 
regime impress Dr. McVicker. He is in- 
clined that there is, as the 
regime claims, some democracy in the 
Titoist system, at least on paper. But 
he is careful to emphasize that in 
actuality all power, real totalitarian 
power, is held tightly in the hands of 
the top communist leadership. 


to agree 


Thus the author comes essentially to 
the same practical conclusion as Djilas. 
Yet, there is one subtle, but most re- 
vealing, insight in The New Class which 
Dr. McVicker seems to have missed in 
conceding the existence of a sort of 
political democracy in Yugoslavia, at 
least in theory. Djilas is more accurate. 
According to him, in the communist- 
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dominated countries only economic 
“socialism” and not political democracy 
exists even in theory. “Property is legal- 
ly considered social and national prop- 


erty,” Dyilas specifies. 


Djilas debunked Tito’s Workers’ 
Councils as a mere facade for standard 
Communist Party control. The recent 
strike in the coal mines of Trbovlje in 
the Republic of Slovenia, the first open- 
ly-admitted strike in a 
dominated country, demonstrated the 
validity of Djilas’ analysis. The sit- 
down strike was motivated by the 


communist- 


Workers’ Council’s inability to act in 
accordance with its supposedly legal 
status. 


The Montenegrin apostate from Tito- 
ism pointed to the simple basic char- 
acteristic of all the fraudulent ‘Peoples’ 
a complete suppression 
of any form of political pluralism. The 


Democracies”’: 


Communist Party is the only existing 
political entity, no other autonomous 
political organization of any kind be- 
ing permitted to exist or develop. And, 
as Dyilas took pains to emphasize, there 
can be no democracy, theoretical or 
otherwise, without some genuine po- 
litical pluralism. On this fundamental 
point both political practitioners and 
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theorists in the West (or anywhere) 
would have to agree. 

Through this scheme of concentric 
layers, serving as psychological bumpers 
and consecutive conveyer belts, Khrush- 
chev hopes that it will be possible, un- 
der the protective disguise of “‘peaceful 
coexistence,” to spread communist in- 
fluence and control by penetration and 
subversion, far out into the world with- 
out the risk of another world war. It 
was for this reason, Professor Tomasic 
thinks, that Khrushchev decided to re- 
admit Tito to the fold. The Professor 
further believes that: 


by assigning the autonomous communist 
states, such as China and Yugoslavia, a 
specific role during the period of peace- 
ful coexistence, the Soviets would here- 
by prevent any new and independent 
center of power within the communist 
orbit from being formed. 


Khrushchev and Tito 

It is quite likely that something like 
this is in Khrushchev’s mind. It may 
also be that Tito has been moving 
closer to Moscow in order to stop the 
demoralization in his own party. Such 
a policy would indicate that Tito was 
“unwilling to surrender” to Stalin his 
own “hard-gained privileges” as the 
dictator of Yugoslavia, even though he 
continues, as Djilas observed, to sub- 
ordinate his “interests” as a communist 
to Moscow. It is questionable, however, 
whether the role which Khrushchev has 
allegedly assigned to Tito and other 
“national communists” will prove a 
sufficient deterrent to further tensions 
between Moscow and “national com- 
munism;” such is my conviction, even 
though at present it appears that “‘na- 
tional communism” as a centrifugal 
force is subsiding throughout the satel- 
lites. 
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On this point Djilas’ insight is once 
more a notch more realistic. He, too, 
sees a continuing bond of mutual inter- 
est between the Kremlin bosses and all 
other communist parties, whether “na- 
tional” or not, He observes that: 

national communism has been unable... 
to alter its internal nature, which con- 
sists of total control and monopoly of 
ideas, and ownership by the party bureau- 
cracy . and something always spon- 
taneously draws it toward its source— 
toward the Soviet Union. 
But Djilas also foresees that the tension 
between Moscow and the various shades 
of “national communism” will persist 
and grow. He gives the reason: “‘on the 
one hand national forms of communism 
become stronger, but on the other, 
Soviet imperialism does not diminish.” 


The books of Dr. McVicker and 
Prof. Tomasic are valuable and scholar- 
ly, offering much useful information, 
interesting conclusions and intriguing 
hints. They increase our knowledge of 
the realities of communism at a time 
when such knowledge is of extreme 
practical importance. 


Dr. McVicker feels that Titoist 
“democracy,” offering as it does for- 
mal possibilities for some actual (if 
arbitrary) relaxation of the totalitarian 
rule, is destined to become the future 
pattern for all other communist regimes. 
This is his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the post-Stalinist “liberalization” 
and “decentralization” trends in the 
Soviet Union and in the satellites. 


Since in Dr. McVicker’s interpreta- 
tion, political pluralism does not appear 
to be a necessary requisite for de- 
mocracy, one might conclude that the 
author inclines toward that school of 
thought which still hopefully expects 
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the communist system to evolve to- 
ward an acceptable political and social 
reality. If this is Dr. McVicker’s ulti- 
mate conclusion, Djilas’ insight may 


again serve as a corrective. The writer 
of The New Class does not expect the 
communist system to evolve toward 
democracy. He foresees the disintegra- 
tion of the communist system as such. 
Essentially constituted of a “‘new class,” 
the system will crack up under the 
growing pressures generated by the fun- 
damental contradiction between the 
theoretical communist “socialism” and 
its actual total perversion in practice. 
According to Djilas, the post-Stalin- 
ist “liberalization” and “decentraliza- 
tion” measures are in fact only a 

new method .. . for the further strength- 

ening and consolidation of monopolistic 


ownership and totalitarian authority of 
the new class. 


Quite a different outlook, one might ob- 
serve. 

Professor Tomasic’s book is of value 
chiefly as a handy reference source on 
the history of communism in Yugo- 
slavia. On rational grounds, however, 
it is difficult to accept his intuition that 
the vicissitudes of Titoism stem from 
the peculiar racial and cultural char- 
acteristics of the Dinaric segments of 
Yugoslavia’s Serb and Croat population 
extending from the borders of the Re- 
public of Slovenia in the north-west 
through parts of Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Sandjak and Montenegro 
in the south-west of the country. Some 
minor historical inaccuracies, one of 
which is rather repulsive, might be in- 
dicated. Thus, “Slovene White Guards” 
are mentioned on p. 91 as if an organi- 
zation of this name actually existed. It 
never did. The term was borrowed 
from the vocabulary of the Russian 
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bolshevik revolution and was used by 
the Tito communists as a loaded nick- 
name for the spontaneously organized, 
local anti-communist resistance units in 
Slovenian villages during 1941-1943. 
Their real and very descriptive name 
was “Village Guards.” 

Most of Professor Tomasic’s book is 
in the nature of descriptive-interpreta- 
tive historiography. The ninth chap- 
ter summarizes his findings on the 
present state of the regime. He finds 
Yugoslav communism much weaken- 
ed as a result of Tito’s break with Stalin 
and increasing Western influence in the 
country. Tito has been trying very 
hard to tighten ranks, to step up the 
spirit and the control of his party. In 
Tomasic’s opinion, Tito’s recent rap- 
prochement with Moscow has been mo- 
tivated primarily by his realization that 
his separation and isolation from the 
rest of the communist world critically 
demoralized the rank and file of his 
party. 

The last 13 pages of this chapter at- 
tempt to answer the title of the book 
by developing an imaginative hypothesis 
according to which Khrushchev has a 
new plan for world conquest; in this 
scheme he has assigned a special role 
not only to Tito but to “national com- 
in other countries as well. 
From the published records of the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, in 1956, 
Professor Tomasic draws the inference 
that Khrushchev has devised this new 
strategic plan in depth. At the center 
of the plan is the Soviet Union itself; 
then comes the “inner circle of satellite 
countries,” followed by an “outer ring 
of autonomous communist _ states,” 
cushioned by a “belt of Kremlin-ori- 
ented ‘neutralized’ countries,” border- 
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munism”’ 





ing on a “no-man’s area of countries in 
which there is intense internal tension 


and restlessness;” finally, there are 


“some European states, such as Italy 
and France, where the communist par- 
ties have a strong mass base.” 


NIKITA D. ROODKOWSKY 


Born in Russia, Mr. Roodkowsky lectures at Fordham University’s 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies. 


Professor W. W. Kulski has succeeded 
in giving an extremely clear picture of 
the workings of the communist system 
and in showing how it affects the life 
of Soviet subjects." He refrains from 
references to second-hand accounts and 
limits himself to the Soviet sources of 
Stalin’s period. A short but well-writ- 
ten summary of developments from 
March 5, 1953 to the end of May, 1956 
is provided in a supplement. Among the 
topics exhaustively discussed and ana- 
lyzed are the organization of the state 
apparatus and its relationship to the 
party, judicial procedures, the worker 
and social stratifications and the peasant 
and collective farming. 

The author’s commentaries on these 
are in most cases interesting and well 
taken. I do feel, however, that the ex- 
position in some instances is weakened 
by a penchant for interpreting current 
communist policies in the light of tra- 
ditions and the ideological postures of 
Muscovite Russia of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. A better key for under- 
standing Soviet patterns of political be- 
havior is to be found, in my opinion, in 
the ideas and activities of the Russian 
revolutionary underground of the 1860- 


1 THE SOVIET REGIME—Communism in 


Practice. Syracuse University Press, 1956, 
807 pp. $10. 


80 era. Soviet “realism” in art, a utili- 
tarian view of literature, an authori- 
tarian control of all lines of intellectual 
and 
militant atheism can all! be traced to 
The teaching of 
Marx not only strengthened but pro- 
vided these tendencies with a pseudo- 


expression, political messianism 


this underground. 


philosophic underpinning. 

Of special interest is the author’s 
thorough treatment of the problem of 
social and economic inequality which 
characterizes all phases of Soviet life; 
in reality the so-called classless society 
is highly stratified and class conscious. 
A curious, timely example of this is 
Khrushchev’s recent proposal to create 
schools for the social elite along the 
lines of the privileged institutions for 
children of the nobility of Tsarist times, 
such as the famed Corps of Imperial 
Pages. 

Does the existence of inequality in 
the U.S.S.R. 
Professor Kulski constantly emphasizes? 
I do not think so. In its adaptability 
to circumstances, Marxist ideology is as 


contradict Marxism as 


highly flexible as are communist tactics. 
The writings of Marx give support to a 
wide range of ostensibly contradictory 
measures but these are always subordi- 
nated to the overall, permanently fixed 
objective of pan-revolution and the 
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dictatorship of the “proletariat.” Len- 
in’s State and Revolution, from which 
Professor Kulski quotes to buttress his 
point, may be adduced with greater 
validity to confute it. In this pamphlet 
Lenin affirmed Marx’s position that “the 
first phase of Communism still cannot 
produce justice and equality; differences, 
and unjust differences, in wealth will 
still exist.” Also, in his Critique of the 
Gotha Programme Marx asserted that 
life under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat would manifest most of the 
features of the bourgeois world, fea- 
tures identified in his mind with the 
evils real and imaginary of the society 
depicted in his Capital. The brutal 
world of Marx’s warped imagination, 
(which as Benedetto Croce aptly ob- 


served has had no counterpart in real- 
ity) with its savage exploitation of man 
by man, with the survival of the fittest, 
wages adjusted to a bare subsistence 
level, and the increasing misery of the 
majority of the population, became an 
actuality under totalitarian rule by men 
of like beliefs, objectives and patterns 
of action. 

It is hoped that in the future edi- 
tions of the book Professor Kulski will 
be able to integrate the events of the 
past five years into the main body of 
his text. As it now stands, the reader 
wanting to evaluate the nature of the 
introduced Stalin’s 
section 


alterations since 
death compare 


with the corresponding pages of early 


must the last 


parts of the book. 


LEV E. DOBRIANSKY 


Ukranian patriot, Prof. Dobriansky teaches Economics at George- 


town University. 


The 
Guins, author of several books on the 
Soviet Union, is that the decay of com- 
munism commences when the general- 


current thesis of George C. 


ity of people in communist-dominated 
that 
munism is founded on an illusion.’ 


countries come to realize com- 


When the disintegration will be com- 
The preface 
that 
“there is a strong possibility that the 


plete, we are not told. 


observes somewhat  guardedly 
present stage of communism is its last 
stage,” while the concluding remarks 


‘ COMMUNISM ON THE _ DECLINE. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 287 pp. 
$7.50. 
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warn the reader that “the final stage 
and even the death throes of commun- 
ism may be very prolonged.” In all 
fairness, it should be noted that the 
manuscript of the book, based largely 
on a study of Soviet periodicals and 
press late °30s, 


prepared before the outbreak of the 


reports since the was 
Hungarian uprising and, of course, be- 
fore the recent firing of the sputniks. 

There are several fine insights and 
sound observations in this analysis, par- 
ticularly in the economic and sociologic 
sections. The comparative treatment 
and the 


economy, the descriptive account of 


of socialism free enterprise 





Soviet bureaucracy and the role of the 
entrepreneur in capitalism, along with 
the analysis of the permanent agricul- 
tural crisis in the Soviet Union, all give 
evidence of a firm grasp of the essen- 
tials of the contrast between a rela- 
tively free economy and a socialized 
one. As the author rightly perceives, 
“If the essence of a depression, as an 
economic calamity, is the pauperization 
of the masses, then there is a perma- 
nent depression in the Soviet Union.” 
Despite a negligible rise in the stand- 
ard of living and the absence of capi- 
talist crises and unemployment, the 
U.S.S.R. economy is subject to its own 
crises. These take the form of gross 
structural imbalances, violation or non- 
observance of plans, underproduction 


and overexpenditures, all summed up 
in a marked dearth of consumer goods, 
high prices and low wages. What is 
not adequately treated, however, is the 
essential thrust or assault character of 
this politically-driven economy. This 
is the engine of the rapid military and 
scientific development of the U.S.S.R. 
which of {ate seems to frighten many 
Americans into near hysteria. 
Although its documentation is im- 
pressive and broad in coverage, the 
work is not cohesively organized. It 
definitely suffers from an inadequate 
definition of terms. It is cast in a mis- 
leading framework of political refer- 
ence, thus lacking a rational justifica- 
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tion for its governing thesis. In brief, 
the analysis is not thoroughly and con- 
clusively thought out. Although nu- 
merous gaping holes remain, the at- 
tempt to interweave the economic, po- 
litical, sociologic and literary trends in 
the Soviet Union is admirable and in 
several respects successful. 


The frequent confusion of Russia 
and the Soviet Union breeds recurring 
inaccuracies, leaving the reader won- 
dering whether one of the author’s aims 
is to becloud one of the foremost prob- 
lems in the U.S.S.R., namely that of 
the captive non-Russian nations. More- 
over, it is a real question as to whether 
communism, as a doctrine with an ob- 
jective meaning, was ever on the ascent 
in the U.S.S.R. In the realistic terms 
of a power concept, the real question 
is whether the Moscow-centered em- 
pire has been or is now on a decline. 


It can be easily demonstrated that 
the illusions of communist ideology 
were widely appreciated in the non- 
Russian areas of the Soviet Union as 
early as the 1920s. Indeed, both Rus- 
sian aggression and Bolshevist thinking 
were fiercely resisted and at no time 
were the peoples of the Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Turkestan and elsewhere 
in the broad non-Russian periphery de- 
luded by the ideology of Lenin. Czar- 
ist-like Russification, followed by Pan- 
Slavism and the present “liberalization” 
program toward the non-Russian cul- 
tures, served as Moscow’s means of 
suasion and control. 


Thus, much evidence of the bank- 
ruptcy of communist ideology existed 
long before the outbreak of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, a fact scarcely al- 


luded to in this book. Such evidence 
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actually undermines the overall thesis 
of this work and causes us to focus our 
thoughts realistically on the power 
techniques and the totalitarian devices 
employed by the perennial empire- 
building of Moscow. Communist ide- 
ology may still serve as a Trojan Horse 
in areas free of Russian domination but, 
contrary to the baseless presuppositions 
of this book, it never had any roots in 
any of the captive, non-Russian na- 
tions brought under Moscow’s yoke 
of force and terror since 1920. 


Great Russian dominance 


One of the outstanding defects of this 
type of approach is its utterly mislead- 
ing framework of political reference in 
surveying the Soviet Union. In any 
analysis a distorted context can only 
lead to inaccurate interpretations and 
wrong conclusions; unhappily, this 
book abounds with them. For exam- 
ple, its observations on Moscow’s ex- 
ptoitation of the virgin lands in Mos- 
lem Turkestan—where, incidentally, 
no mention is made of the forcible dis- 
placement to this area of Ukrainian, 
White Ruthenian and other non-Rus- 
sian youth—contain a reference to the 
“Asiatic parts of the nation,” meaning 
(one supposes) the Russian. (p. 95) 


There is abundant evidence to show 


that words are as much tools of decep- 


tion for many anti-communist Rus- 
sians as they are for Russian com- 
munists; both groups share a common 
desire to maintain at all costs the ter- 
ritorial framework of the Russian Em- 
pire. The author another 
verbal twist in observing that there 


employs 


“are and will be national movements 


especially 


among minority groups, 
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among the Moslem and Ukranian peo- 
ples.” (p. 251). These are no more 
“minority groups” in their respective 
homelands than are the Lithuanians, 
the Latvians or the Estonians. It is 
evident, moreover, that the author does 
not know how to explain the funda- 
mental fact that communism implanted 
itself in Russia and not in any of these 
His claim that 
communism has no relation to Russian 
culture “‘since communist ideology now 
dominates in non-Russian 
countries in Europe and Asia” actually 
reaches the height of simplicity. Al- 
though the recent histories of Poland, 
Ukraine, Georgia and other non-Rus- 
sian countries could be invoked, one 
need only point to Hungary to under- 
score the paucity of this argument. 
With intellectual honesty, Russian 
scholars of the rank of Berdyaev and 
Fedotov demonstrate the intrinsic re- 
lationships between communism and 
the Russian past. 


non-Russian countries. 


sO many 


Many serious flaws mar this work. 
No satisfactory account is given of the 
Russian Orthodox Church as an instru- 
ment for Russian communist expansion. 
The Russian genocide of the Ukrainian 
Catholic and also of the Orthodox 
Churches is not even mentioned. The 
collectivist mentality of the average 
Russian prior to 1917 is conveniently 
concealed, and the institutional signifi- 
cance of the village commune in ethnic 
Czarist Russia for the collectives that 
followed under the Red Czars is brash- 
ly brushed aside. These and other de- 
fects hardly contribute to an under- 
standing of the supposed decline of com- 
munism. They certainly do not help 
the American reader to understand the 
Soviet Union as an empire in itself. 
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of Rome and of the International Free Academy of Science and 


Letters of Paris. 


EcoNoMic po.icy in the Soviet 
Union attracts attention and receives 
wide publicity in the Western world. 
For some reason the same policy in the 
countries within the Soviet orbit passes 
unnoticed or is referred to only very 
briefly in our newspapers. Communism 
is a creed above nations; naturally, then, 
the policies pursued by the members of 
the communist bloc cannot be expected 
to add to the body of Marxian economic 
doctrine or to improve the official party 
line. Even so, the transformation of 
communist Eastern Europe is revealing 
as a demonstration of the application 
of the doctrine to different socio-eco- 
nomic climates; moreover, some of the 
countries within the Soviet sphere are 
better known to the Western world 
than is the larger and more remote So- 
viet Union. Furthermore, a_ better 
knowledge of what goes on in all com- 
munist-dominated countries is helpful 
to an understanding of the fantastic 
looking-glass world of Soviet Russia it- 
self. 

The Economics of Communist East- 
ern Europe is a penetrating economic 
analysis of the process of the “Soviet- 
ization” of Eastern Europe.’ Based on 
original and authentic sources, including 


1 THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNIST 
EASTERN EUROPE. By Nicolas Spul- 
ber. Wiley, New York, xxviii, 525 pp. 
$12.50. 


Eastern European and Russian journals, 
Spulber leaves no stone unturned in ex- 
amining the performance of the area 
under communist planning and its pros- 
pects for development, and in describing 
the structural changes in the economies 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. Section I, on preliminary data, 
offers a survey of the material and hu- 
man resources of prewar Eastern Eu- 
rope and deals with the displacements 
brought about by the war and “libera- 
tion.” 


Section II, on the nationalization of 
the economy, describes the processes of 
nationalization and structural reorgan- 
ization in industry and crafts, in bank- 
ing, insurance and finance, and in the 
wholesale, retail and foreign trade sys- 
tems. This section also deals with the 
special case of Soviet Russia’s assets, 
companies, as well as its share in “joint 
partnerships,” plus the two cycles of 
changes in agriculture: land reforms and 
collectivization. 


Section III is on planning and devel- 
opment. It contains chapters on the 
plans: the model, scope, and relations 
implied; the sector growth, the pace of 
industrialization and prospective devel- 
opment; and 


features; and the pattern of trade and 


manpower management 
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the key position of Soviet Russia. 

Section IV offers some concluding 
remarks about investment and national 
income. 

The book is unusually well-docu- 
mented and contains compact appen- 
dices and numerous graphs for the six 
countries, presenting over-all tabula- 
tions and charts on agriculture, key in- 
dustrial outputs and foreign trade for 
the period 1945-1955. 

Since 1945 the world has been di- 
vided into two distinct and parallel 
markets. In the opinion of Stalin this 
division was “the most important eco- 
nomic consequence of the second World 
War.” The market of the USSR and 
the captive countries has gone far to- 
ward economic integration. This inte- 
gration is being accomplished by means 
of trade agreements among the satellites, 
between the satellites and the Soviet 
Union and by the formation of joint- 
stock companies between the satellites 
and the USSR to produce strategic ma- 
terials and to render essential economic 
As a result, East-West trade 
is constantly diminishing. 


services. 


Before the war, Eastern European 


countries marketed their surplus in the 
West, particularly in Germany, trade 
with the USSR being negligible. The 
vacuum created by the defeat of Ger- 


many was eventually filled by the So- 
viet Union. 


Pattern of economic conquest 

The economic policy of the USSR 
applied to the satellites from 1945 to 
the present has followed a definite pat- 
tern. After gaining political control 
(through the Communist Party), the 
Soviet Union was able to dictate the di- 
rection of industrial development of 


the satellite. Trade agreements were 
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formulated whereby the USSR furnishes 
the raw materials plentiful in Russia, 
and the satellite nation furnishes the 
products of its industrial development 
(normally industrial and 
commodity goods) to the Soviet Union. 
Once the satellite is 
greatly dependent upon the USSR for 


the raw materials now vital to its eco- 


machinery 


industrialized, 


nomic life. 

The economic integration of the So- 
viet Union and the satellite countries 
began with the Soviet acquisition of the 
so-called German and Italian assets in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania, as 
authorized by the Potsdam Agreement. 
This acquisition provided the raison 
d’étre and 
agreements of economic importance be- 
USSR and 
At the same time, these newly-acquired 
assets gave the USSR control of the 
key economic resources in some of the 


for a number of treaties 


tween the these countries. 


East European countries. 

In January, 1949, representatives of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria and the USSR met in 
and established KOMEKON, 
the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, 


Moscow 


popularly known as the Molotov Plan. 
The immediate objectives of the Molo- 
tov Plan were: aid toward the recon- 
struction and the strengthening of the 
USSR by its neighbors, the industrial- 
ization of East Europe and the redirec- 
tion of East European trade from the 
West to the Soviet Union. 

These treaties and agreements do not 
follow the traditional pattern of inter- 
national trade relations: the purpose of 
the Molotov Plan is to regulate the in- 
ternational distribution of commodities 
within the entire trade area of the So- 
viet bloc, regardless of prices and the 


costs of production. Because the de- 
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velopment of trade regulations is in- 
dependent of market conditions, prices, 
customs duties, freight costs and the 
like (the government controlling pro- 
duction and distribution), the treaties 
were designed to achieve the direct man- 
agement and administrative control of 
international trade. 

The increase of steel output, the min- 
ing of low-grade iron ore, the develop- 
ment of power facilities and increased 
electrification in coal-short areas, the 
production of capital equipment, par- 
ticularly machine tools, intensified oil 
production and increased mining of 
non-ferrous metals are ali included 
among the Soviet production objectives 
for Eastern Europe. 

All of these objectives must be 
reached if the fundamental purpose of 
KOMEKON is to be fulfilled; to inte- 
grate East European industry into the 
Soviet economy and thus create a bloc of 
economic power which will increase pro- 
duction and eventually provide a surplus 
with which to enter the world market. 
In this respect the Molotov Pian resem- 
bles the Nazi “New Order” with one 
major difference: Germany wanted East- 
ern Europe’s raw materials in exchange 
for industrial goods, whereas Russia 
wants the industrial goods of the area in 
exchange for her raw materials. 

The Soviets know that if the inte- 
gration of satellite economies is to pro- 
ceed smoothly, the Kremlin must main- 
tain control of heavy industry, trans- 
port and those industries basic to eco- 
nomic and military control. Perhaps 
the “joint company” or “mixed com- 
pany” in Hungary and Romania is the 
most interesting of these Soviet tech- 
niques and best illustrates their extent. 
The Soviet contribution to these mixed 
companies consists mainly of German 
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and Italian assets acquired under the 
Potsdam agreement and by unilateral 
action. Most of these “German assets” 
were originally Jewish properties, con- 
fiscated from Hungarian and Romanian 
Jews by the Nazis; some were the best 
and most important industrial installa- 
tions in Hungary; some were Allied 
property which had fallen under Ger- 
man control during the war. 


Economics as power politics 


Each of these companies is admin- 
istered by a joint board of directors, 
half natives, half Soviet citizens. The 
all-important post of general manager, 
however, is always occupied by a So- 
viet citizen; he actually runs the com- 
pany. By becoming a partner in these 
joint companies the USSR incurs no 
risks but enjoys, on the other hand, 
many privileges. Such companies are 
exempt from taxes on income, prop- 
erty, the transfer of property (includ- 
ing plant machinery and equipment, 
offices, warehouses and dwellings for 
workers), rent and lease contracts, mer- 
gers, bond issues and mortgage regis- 
trations. Production from these joint 
companies is considered extra-territorial, 
a part of the Soviet economy and, hence, 
cannot be included in reparations. Their 
deliveries are listed as “imports from 
the USSR” and are excluded from pro- 
duction figures. 

It has become apparent that the 
Molotov Plan, the over-all blueprint for 
integration of the economies of the sat- 
ellites with that of the USSR, is not 
only an economic program but ulti- 
mately an instrument of power politics. 
The communist “New Order” has 
solved certain problems to some extent. 
To accomplish these things, it has used 
forced labor in a program, contemptu- 
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ous of human beings and their liberties. 

The USSR has wiped out unemploy- 
ment and has made inroads on the im- 
portant problems of rural overpopula- 
tion. They have also used the captive 
countries as industrial-military tools for 
the conquest of Western Europe and 
have exploited them purely for the 
profit and in the interest of the 
Soviet Union. Satellite trade has been 
turned to the USSR, forced out of its 
normal channels, adversely affecting its 
long-run interests. Barter agreements 
between the captive countries and Rus- 
sia ignore world prices and subordinate 
all monetary considerations to “‘collabo- 


ration,” “mutual interests” and the 


“principles of fairness.” The industrial 
superstructure created by forced indus- 
trialization is built on the shaky foun- 
dations of inadequate raw materials. 
Living standards are depressed. Com- 
munist leadership in any satellite nation 
does not defend the country’s best in- 
terests against Russia. KOMEKON, the 
USSR’s imperialistic instrument in 
Eastern Europe, is dedicated to the cre- 
ation of a new and vast Soviet “terri- 
torium nostrum” in the middle of Eu- 
rope. It uses the mask of economic col- 
laboration among equal and sovereign 
states to cover an over-all plan im- 
posed by a dominating and imperialistic 
power. 


SERGE L. LEVITSKY 


The writer is a professor at Fordham University’s Institute of 


Contemporary Russian Studies. 


IN THE 40 years since the Bolsheviks 
stormed the Winter Palace at Petrograd 
and set about creating a new society on 
new and fearsome foundations, the 
minds of Western students of the Soviet 
scene have been preoccupied with the 
problem of the relationship between 
ideology and power politics. 


It is never an easy task to determine 
motivation and cause in any political 
system; there is the additional difficulty 
presented by the multi-national charac- 
ter of culture in the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, while never ceasing to stress 
the importance of Marxism-Leninism, 
both as a conceptual tool and as an 
indispensable guide to action, Soviet 
rulers have in fact not hesitated to ef- 
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fect important changes in some of its 
basic tenets and even to overlook the 
doctrine on many occasions. 


Roughly speaking, there are four 
schools of thought among Western 
scholars concerning the importance of 
ideology in the Soviet Union. For those 
who favor the “cultural approach” 
(Gorer, Mead, Crankshaw, Salisbury, 
etc.), ideology is a mere facade: the 
behavior of Soviet leaders is determined 
by a so-called “traditional Russian char- 
acter” upon which a Soviet pattern has 
been impressed. A second school also 
rejects the dominant character of ideol- 
ogy in explaining Kremlin behavior: in 
the words of one of its representatives 
(Sharp), ideology, whatever its genetic 
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or teleological importance, is of abso- 
lutely no help in understanding Soviet 
policy which, in fact, is determined by 
the short-range “national interest” of 
the Soviet Union, as interpreted by the 
current leadership. In the view of a 
third school of thought, the Soviet 
Union is a classical dictatorship (pre- 
sumably as opposed to an ideology), in 
which the ultimate motive behind all 
actions of the leaders is the preservation 
of power, with ideology serving ‘the 
function of justifying and fortifying 
the system. 

Finally, there is a fourth school (rep- 
resented by Leites, Gurian, Possony, 
Niemeyer, e¢ al.) which, on the con- 
trary, believes that only a study of 
Marxist-Leninist theory can acquaint 
us adequately with the sources of the 
suspicions, the fears and the bellicosity 
in the outlook of the Soviet rulers. 

Fundamentally, Herbert Marcuse’s 
approach belongs to this fourth school.’ 
It differs importantly, however, from 
the treatment of other authors. Thus, 
Gerhard Niemeyer tried to reconstruct 
the mental processes of the Soviet lead- 
ership in framing policy by distinguish- 
ing between the “national” element in 
Marxism-Leninism (the body of social 
and political analysis), which the Soviet 
rulers often use in an irrational way, 
and the “intuition of the future” or 
prophetic element which is, by its very 
nature, irrational. 

Dr. Marcuse, a German-born Profes- 
sor of Politics and Philosophy at Bran- 
deis University, follows a different 
method. He attempts to evaluate some 
main trends of Soviet Marxism in terms 


SOVIET MARXISM: A Critical Analysis. 
By Herbert ‘Marcuse. Studies of the Rus- 
sian Institute, Columbia University, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 271 pp. 
$4.50. 
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of an “immanent critique,” i.e., by us- 


ing Marxism to clarify the actual func- 


tion of Marxism in Soviet society. This, 
of course, implies that the ideology ex- 
presses in various forms the realities of 
Soviet developments, that it plays a de- 
cisive part in the formulation and ex- 
ecution of Soviet policy, even when—so 
the author believes—it is used only as 
an instrument of domination and prop- 
aganda. 

To Marcuse, Soviet Marxism appears 
as the attempt to reconcile the inherited 
body of Marxian theory with an his- 
And it is precisely 
character 


torical situation. 


this pragmatic, behaviorist 


of Soviet Marxism, he which 
makes it an indispensable tool for the 


understanding of Soviet developments. 


argues, 


As a result of its nature, so the argu- 
ment continues, Soviet Marxism cannot 
be interpreted merely in terms of the 
structure of Soviet society; the deter- 
mining trend must be defined, rather, in 
terms of the interaction between Soviet 
and Western society. 

Even the most cursory survey of Soviet 
Marxism is confronted with the fact that 
at almost every turn in the development 
Soviet theory (and Soviet policy) reacts 
to a corresponding Western development 
and vice versa. 

For Marcuse, this interaction, far 
from being an external factor, pertains 
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to the determining historical trend—to 
the historical “law” 
Marxism as well as to the realty re- 
flected in Soviet Marxism. 


governing Soviet 


Upon these premises the author pro- 
ceeds to examine in turn the political 
and the ethical tenets of Soviet Marx- 
ism—the concept of the transition to 
socialism, of “Socialism in One Coun- 
try,” of the basis and the superstruc- 
ture, of the transition from socialism to 
communism, as well as the inter-relation 
of Western and Soviet ethics, the prin- 
ciples of communist morality, the re- 
lation between ethics and productivity, 
etc. 

Of particu'ar interest are the chap- 
ters on “Dialectic and its Vicissitudes,” 
in which the 
Marxism, once incorporated into the 
basic institutions and objectives of the 
new society, becomes subject to an his- 
torical dynamic which surpasses the in- 
tentions of the leadership and to which 
the manipulators themselves succumb; 


author describes how 


other valuable insights are found in the 
chapter on “Soviet Ethics—the Exter- 
nalization of Values,” in which Marcuse 
brilliantly 
character of Soviet ethics as well as its 


discusses the instrumental 
suprapragmatic tendencies, which de- 
rive from the specific features of Soviet 
instrumentalism. 

Marcuse’s study is not to be recom- 
mended for novices in the field of So- 
viet culture and politics; it shows the 
hand of the philosopher who takes for 
granted acquaintance with the ABC of 
Soviet society as well as with the basic 
premises of our own society. The se- 
rious student of the Soviet Union can- 
not afford to disregard this truly orig- 
inal and challenging interpretation of 
Soviet Marxism, whether or not he ac- 
cepts the author’s conclusions. 
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The Training of 
Social Scientists 


A PRODUCTIVE SCHOLAR may be de- 
fined as one who has been trained in 
research methods and who conducts and 
reports on research projects after his 
training period is over. 

In the American scientific tradition 
the badge of the fully-trained scientist 
is the doctoral degree. It may be of in- 
terest to examine the productivity of 
Catholic social scientists who have re- 
ceived their doctoral degrees in sociol- 
ogy during the two decades, 1936-1955, 
as reported annually in the July number 
of the American Journal of Sociology.’ 
The productivity of these scholars refers 
to books and pamphlets (but not pe- 
riodical articles), whether written sin- 
gly, co-authored or merely edited, as re- 
ported in the Cumulative Book Index 
up to the end of 1957. 

During this period covering 20 years, 
1,495 doctoral degrees were awarded to 
sociologists by these reporting Ameri- 
can universities and exactly 100 (or 
6.7 per cent) were received by Catho- 
1 Because of errors and repetitions this source 

must be used cautiously. Some universities 

apparently do not submit their list of doc- 


toral awards to the Journal; no attempt 
was made to fill these in. 





Father Fichter’s Sociology text, published 
last June by the University of Chicago 
Press, has been adopted by more than 27 
colleges and universities. 
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lics. Seventy of these latter degrees 
were granted by Fordham and Catholic 
University, the other 30 being from 15 
different secular universities. These doc- 
torates were won by 33 laymen and 31 
priests, 20 laywomen and 16 sisters. 
Seventy-seven of these scholars have 
published no monograph since writing 
their doctoral dissertation; the other 23 
have 52 publications to their credit.’ 

These statistics on Catholic produc- 
tivity in Sociology gain in significance 
when they are submitted to comparison 
with non-Catholics. A random sample 
of 100 non-Catholic sociologists who 
received their doctoral degrees during 
the same two decades was selected in 
the same proportions annually to serve 
as a comparison. The sample fell into 
a composition of 83 men and 17 women, 
who were awarded degrees at different 
secular universities. Sixty-four of these 
have produced no monographs, while 
the remaining 36 produced 63 publica- 


tions. 
Non- 

publishing Publishing Number of 

scholars scholars monographs 
(100) 
Catholics 77 23 52 
(100) 
Non-Catholics 64 36 63 


2? Anyone familiar with the literature of So- 
ciology knows that many excellent studies 
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It is hardly necessary to comment in 
detail on these comparative statistics. 
They demonstrate obviously that the 
majority of trained sociologists, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, do not pro- 
duce books once they have finished their 
training and won their doctorate. This 
implies also that they do not continue 
to do the research and practice the 
scholarship out of which production 
comes. 

The comparison between authors and 
non-authors, however, is not to the 
point of our discussion as is the com- 
parison between Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic scholars. About three-quarters of 
the former do not publish as compared 
to about two-thirds of the latter. 


A more pertinent comparison may be 
made between two categories, compris- 
ing 100 Catholic scholars, divided ac- 
cording to the university from which 
they took their degrees. 


University Number 


awarding receiving 
degree doctorate 


Catholic 70 13 17 
Secular 30 10 35 
These figures provide somewhat more 


Publishing Number of 
scholars monographs 


and research reports appear in periodicals 
and never find their way into A 
search of this extensive periodical litera- 
ture for articles by these 200 social sci- 
entists requires more time and help than 
are available for this brief survey. Fdhans 
it may be assumed, for the sake of discus- 
sion, that such a search would not sub- 
stantially alter the conclusions drawn here. 
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insight into the comparison of Catho- 
lics with non-Catholics. Catholics 
trained at secular universities are pro- 
ductive in about the same proportion 
(one-third) as are the non-Catholics 
trained at these secular universities. Fur- 
thermore, as a total category, the 30 
sociologists trained on a secular campus 
have produced twice as many mono- 
graphs as the 70 scholars trained on a 
Catholic campus. 

The simple facts presented here force 
us to speculate about the status of so- 
cial science research among Catholics 
and to analyze the manner in which 
Catholic social scientists are trained. It 
is quite clear that the numbers of Cath- 
olics who pursue graduate studies in so- 
cial science are not in proportion to the 
numbers of Catholics in the general 
American population. If Catholics con- 
stitute about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, the small number (6.7 per cent) 
who took doctoral degrees is a drastic 
under-representation in this particular 
field of scholarship.* 

The relatively proportion of 
Catholic social scientists is undoubtedly 
a reflection of many other factors at 
work among American Catholics.* Per- 
haps an insufficient number of Catholic 
young people attend undergraduate col- 
leges, so that the source from which 
graduate students originate is not in it- 
self large enough. Even if this be not 


low 


®’ This percentage may be lower than it now 
appears to be. The Catholic press seized 
upon the population report of the Census 
Bureau (Series P-20, no. 79, February 2, 
1958), as an “indication” that there were 
about 9,200,000 more Catholics in the 
United States than were listed in Kenedy’s 
Catholic Directory. 

* See the reasons given in Robert H. Knapp 
and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American 
Scientists, University of Chicago Press, 
1952, p. 288; also Robert H. Knapp and 
Joseph J. Greenbaum, The Younger Ameri- 
can Scholar; His Collegiate Origins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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so, it may well be that Catholic college 
students are not as interested in social 
science as they are in other academic 
disciplines.” One may suspect also that 
Catholic colleges and universities do not 
have well-staffed undergraduate depart- 
ments of social science in which stu- 
dents can be properly oriented to future 
graduate work. 

One of the explanations for the rel- 
ative paucity of productive scholarship 
seems to lie in the orientation of Cath- 
olic social scientists toward teaching 
rather than research. Many of them 
complain that, even if they had the de- 
sire and the competence to do research, 
they are hampered by a full teaching 
load, by unsympathetic college admin- 
istrators and by the absence of tangible 
Each one of these points 
certainly has its influence, but the lack 
of incentive seems especially important. 
Productive scholarship is not widely 
enough used as a criterion of advance- 
ment on the faculty of many Catholic 
colleges. Faculty competition is not 
nearly so keen as it is in the larger secu- 
lar universities and academic promotion 


incentives. 


is still largely a matter of staying on 
the faculty long enough. 

Another large aspect of this question 
of non-productive Catholic social sci- 
entists embraces the kind of training 
that is provided in graduate schools of 
social science. A study of the type of 
doctoral dissertations written by the 
product of the Catholic graduate school 
shows that they are for the most part 
the conclusions drawn from “‘library 


° B. W. Kunkel, “The Representation of Col- 
leges in Graduate and Professional Schools 
in the United States,” Bulletin of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, 27 (Octo- 
ber, 1941) pp. 449-474, showed that at 
that time Catholic students were more in- 
terested in law and in medicine as fields of 
concentration. 
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research.” This kind of research is un- 
doubtedly important from a theoreti- 
cal point of view; it helps in the clari- 
fication of historical aspects of society 
and culture. The training in method- 
ology required for it, however, is not 
peculiar to social science; most such 
dissertations could probably just as read- 
ily be produced by persons who have 
training in historical scholarship. 
Research training 

What is often missing in these grad- 
uate schools is the rigorous experience 
of supervised field research. At the pres- 
ent time no Catholic graduate school 
operates a social science research center 
of the kind existing at Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Michigan and a number 
of other secular universities. These cen- 
ters 
search programs. The graduate student 


undertake large, continuing re- 


has the opportunity to participate in 
active research projects, working close- 
ly with other graduate students and 
with experienced faculty members, and 
often with detailed field work. 
years ago there were plans for such a 


Some 


center at Saint Louis University and 
for a while it seemed that Fordham Uni- 
versity would develop a research labora- 
tory in parochial sociology. The lack 
of such facilities obviously prevents the 
graduate student from obtaining under 
Catholic university auspices the most 
important training experience that a 
social scientist can have. 

We are confronted here with a kind 
of vicious circle. Catholic social sci- 
entists teaching in Catholic colleges are 


often inadequately trained for research. 
They do not undertake research because 
they have neither the time nor the in- 
The students who take 
undergraduate courses do not get a re- 


centive for it. 


those 


and 
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graduate courses do not get the oppor- 
tunity 
Scholarly non-productivity and research 
inadequacy feed each other in a never- 
ending circle. 


to learn research techniques. 


It would appear that this vicious circle 
could be broken at one point more 
effectively than at any other: in the 
Catholic graduate school. The time has 
come to establish a first-rate research 
center at one of the larger universities 
and to staff it with a handful of the 
most productive Catholic social scien- 
tists in the country. The university that 
has the vision and the finances to do this 
could unquestionably provide the long- 
range answer to the dearth of Catholic 
scholarship in the social sciences in 
America. Such a step would assure not 
only a continuous stream of significant 
research studies; it would also furnish 
a constant source of fresh talent for 
the development of social science among 
Catholics. 

It may be pointed out, finally, that 
research programs are instituted and 
maintained by competent and experi- 
enced people. We have seen that the 
most productive Catholic scholars have 
been trained at the larger secular uni- 
versities. Contact 
Catholic graduate students and promi- 


between younger 
nent and experienced non-Catholic so- 
cial scientists has resulted in stimula- 
It is difficult to es- 
timate the influence of men like Par- 
Hughes, and 
others, under whom Catholic graduate 
students have worked. 
beginning to have their counterparts in 
Catholic graduate schools and it is prob- 


tion to research. 


sons, Warner, Vance 


These men are 


able that this development will help to 
place Catholics directly in the main 
stream of modern American social sci- 
ence, 
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Spiritual Forces 
in Asian Politics 


NotwITHsTANDING the practical ma- 
terialism of the modern epoch, religion 
is still one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in human life. This is particu- 
larly true of Asia but, in spite of the 
professed secularism of their public life, 
it can be verified also in present day 
Western Europe and America. There 
are religious elements and a kind of 
religious passion, as Hilaire Belloc 
pointed out, in the very fight against 
religion. Irreligion, whether it be un- 
der the form of an aggressive secular- 
ism or the form of communism, as- 
sumes the appearance of a religious sys- 
tem, their mistaken champions showing 
all the marks of religious fanaticism. 
This same point is brought out by 
Toynbee also; his work demonstrates 
that religious factors are decisive in hu- 
man history. 

The civilizations of Asia have for 
the most part a religious inspiration. 
The people of Asia have a special apti- 
tude and in some cases a real genius 





A member of the Constituent Assembly 
which drafted the Constitution of India, 
and frequently a member of the Indian 
Delegation to the UN General Assemblies, 
Father D’Sousa is the Assistant for India 
and East Asia to the General of the Society 
of Jesus. 
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for religious speculation and _ religious 
activity. Asia is the cradle of most 
of the great religious systems of the 
world—Judaism and Islam, Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Humanly speaking, 
Christianity, too, is of Asian origin. 


As distinct from that of the West, 
the spirit of Asia is in the very first 
place distinguished by the tradition of 
a very closely-knit family life. The 
close connection between religion and 
devotion to the family has been gen- 
erally recognized by sociologists. It is 
in the family circle at a tender age 
and under the influence of the mother 
that religious sentiments are implanted, 
that religious practices are inculcated 
and, in consequence, a definite orienta- 
tion is given to the character of the 
child. Now a typical characteristic of 
Asian civilizations is the general stress 
on the family and its preservation and 
the emphasis on close family relation- 
ship. In India the social structure is 
based on caste, which is a form of fam- 
ily relationship. The close connection 
between caste and the tenets and prac- 
tices of Hinduism is known to all even 
slightly acquainted with India. What- 
ever the origin of caste—religious or 
racial or economic—the strength of 
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Hinduism rests, in modern times at any 
rate, on the prescriptions and sanctions 
of the caste system. In China, too, we 
find that the family as the basic ele- 
ment in the social organization is the 
principal source and guide of ethical 
behavior. The cult of ancestors in 
China is as significant an example of 
the synthesis of religion and the fam- 
ily as is caste in India. 


Theocratic theories 


The most obvious and the most im- 
pressive form in which religious forces 
can act on politics is seen in a theocratic 
form of government. In a theocracy, 
the distinction between the spiritual and 
the temporal, between’ church and 
state, is rejected. The priest assumes 
the role of judge in temporal matters. 
The integration between church and 
state is complete. This was the system 
of the Jews in the past; it is the sys- 
tem of the Muslims, of orthodox Mus- 
lims I mean, at present. Theocracy 
is an ideal common to Islam and the 
Judaism of biblical times; some die- 
hards are endeavoring to revive its 
implications in present day Israel. 
The fight between Israel and the Arab 
states is a fight between brothers in 
more than one sense of the term. That 
is why it is so bitter and violent, more 
so than would be a fight between neigh- 
bors. 

The main reason for the conflict be- 
tween the Hindus and Muslims in In- 
dia was in the ultimate analysis the dif- 
ference in their concepts of govern- 


ment. Muslims, when they are in a 


majority in a province, consider a theo- 
cratic Islamic state feasible and neces- 


sary. According to orthodox Muslims, 
a “secular” government is a mistaken 
kind of liberalism; secular nationalism, 
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moreover, they regard as opposed to the 
teachings of Islam. 


According to Christian teaching, 
church and state are distinct and sep- 
arate societies, each with its own spe- 
cific end and each perfect in itself. 
Since the two societies deal with the 
same people and work in the same ter- 
ritory and since there are many sub- 
jects in which the spiritual and the tem- 
poral are intimately connected—as for 
instance in the regulation of marriages 
and the education of children—it is 
necessary to determine the relation be- 
tween church and state. This should 
be in conformity with a Christian 
standard of values, based on a sincere 
recognition of the primacy of the spir- 
itual over the temporal. 


Such a recognition under the guid- 
ance of great Popes like Hildebrand and 
Innocent III led in medieval times to 
a considerable degree of integration be- 
tween church and state. Yet the seeds 
of conflict were always there. These 
came to maturity at the time of the 
Renaissance and Reformation. Since 
then the growth of political secularism 
has gone on uninterruptedly. Even 
where the churches—Catholic and Prot- 
estant—were established by law, there 
grew up a double standard of morality, 
one for Christians in their private life 
and another—amoral or frankly Machi- 
state. With the 
growth of laissez faire liberalism, this 
secularism penetrated economic life, too. 
The divorce between Christian ethics 
and public life became a recognized fea- 
ture of so-called “Christendom.” Ex- 
cept to a very limited extent the 
Church did not succeed in checking 
this development. 


avellian—for the 


During the 19th century this secu- 
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larized Europe attained dominance over 
the political and economic life of Asia. 
The resulting impact between East and 
West is one of the dominant factors of 
modern history. It has led to a many- 
sided renaissance of peoples of Asia in 
which certain ideas typical of the West 
have been accepted and _ assimilated. 
Foremost among these is the concept of 
patriotism and of nationalism as ex- 
tolled in the West. Asia has fought the 
West with weapons forged by the West 
itself. The revived nationalisms of 
Asia have succeeded in eliminating for- 
eign domination in most of the Asian 
countries. Western colonialism will soon 
be a thing of the past everywhere. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
in the nationalisms of Asia the secular- 
ism of Western nationalism does not 
ordinarily find a place. Because of the 
religious inspiration of much of Asian 
civilization, any attempt to rebuild the 
self-respect of Asians on the basis of 
their independence and the fostering 
of their own culture could not but in- 
clude a revival of religion. 

This is true of the Islamic countries as 
we'l as of India. Islamic nationalism is 
a product of the theocratic implications 
of Islam and, hence, a religious national- 
ism. A revival of Islamic religion and 
culture and an intolerance of other re- 
ligions is a feature of the rising Islamic 
states of Asia, Arab or non-Arab. Un- 
der the impulse of this revival even the 
mild Islam of Indonesia is assuming a 
militant character and apparently the 
Masjumi Party aims at the establish- 
ment of an Islamic state in Indonesia. 
In such states there will be no freedom 
for the Christian apostolate and at- 
tempts will be made to oblige directors 
of Christian schools to provide classes 
in the Koran for their Muslim pupils. 
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Indian nationalism, too, contained an 
important religious element; it included 
a revival of Hinduism, generally of a 
reformed type but sometimes the re- 
vival of all orthodox practices. It was 
the opposition between Hindu and Mus- 
lim religious nationalisms which led ulti- 
mately to the division of India and the 
creation of Pakistan. In point of fact, 
Hinduism is not a theocratic religion. 
It recognizes the distinction between 
the spiritual and the temporal and their 
independence. 
Hindu is essentially tolerant of all re- 
ligions and is not inclined to favor the 
privileged position of one single religion 
against the others. Thus, the leaders 
of Indian nationalism, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Nehru, 


nationalism in which there would be an 


mutual Moreover, the 


were in favor of secular 
attitude of benevolence towards all the 
religions of the count-y. This, however, 
did not satisfy the Muslims and the cre- 
ation of an Islamic state with tbe prov- 
inces which had a majority of Muslims 
was the result. 


Western secularism 


India did not react to this division 
by the creation of a Hindu state. The 
leaders of independent India remained 
faithful to their ideal of a secular state, 
one in which there would be, however, 
not only the widest tolerance of other 
re'igions but an attitude of active good- 
will as shown by official subsidies to all 
denominational schools, Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian. This attitude is char- 
acteristic of an India which has always 
tried to follow the “middle way” in 
situations where sharp antagonisms are 
possible. 


Broadly speaking, then, a revival of 


re igion marks the resurgent national- 
isms of Asia. Yet the picture would not 
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be complete without mention of the 
revolt against religion which also char- 
acterizes certain circles in Asia. Earlier 
in the struggle against colonialism many 
fell under the spell of the materialistic 
socio-economic concepts of modern Eu- 
rope and felt that the political and eco- 
Asia was due to 

More 


nomic weakness of 


excess of religiosity. recently, 
communist propaganda has accelerated 
this The 
characteristic of many European scien- 


development. agnosticism 
tific circles has also penetrated univer- 
sity circles in Asia, a fact helping to 
communist 
Parties in Asia. 
Communists, I am convinced, will not 


explain the success of 


several countries of 


Letters 


“Foreign Aid” Symposium 


We have been very favorably im- 
pressed with the caliber of the contribu- 
symposium and the wide 


tions to your 


representation of points of view expressed 
therein. 
Institute of International Education 
New York, N. Y. 
* 

| enjoyed reading the symposium on 
“Duties to Underdeveloped Countries; | 
regret, however, to have to call attention 
to a serious misrepresentation of my po- 
sition as set forth in the 
servations (the “Postscript” to the sym- 
The matter 
sure, is important enough to be of some 
well, 


concluding ob- 


posium ). involved, I feel 


interest to your readers as 

In the short paragraph on p. 251 which 
begins the “Economic 
Cr.teria Not Enough,” the impression is 
given that the special subject of private in- 
vestment in the less-developed lands was 
the main general comment, 


section captioned 


focus of my 
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be able to overcome the religious senti- 
ments of the masses of Asia; there is, 
however, always the danger of military 
action or political 
which they may gain power in other 


maneuvering by 


countries as they have gained it in 
China and in the State of Kerala in 
India. 

To take advantage of the essentially 
religious spirit of Asia in the struggle 
against communism, the West must 
drop not only its old-fashioned colonial- 
ism; it must a!so outgrow its exagger- 


ated secularism.* 


See Horatio de la Costa, S.J., “Riding the 
Whirlwind,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (June, 1952) 
pp. 243-8. 


you quoted, that “our emphasis 


as heavily as possible 


which 
should be to rely 
criteria in 


on economic apportioning our 


economic resources.” 

Actually, as the general context and par- 
ticularly the sentence following the cited 
my general com- 

with the dangers 
in typical government-to-govern- 
Ameri- 


passage indicate (p. 231), 
ment had to do largely 
inhe rent 
ment arrangements for obtaining 
plea, based partly on 


was 


can resources. My 
technical interest rate considerations, 
for greater use of economic criteria in de- 
intergovernmental issues related to 
development. To date, far too little use 
of economic criteria even 
result is that over- 
emphasis on the political in many 
as led either to low-yield use of Ameri- 
an resources in living 
levels are too low to make waste a mat- 
ter of indifference or to unsound pro- 
grammed development in which the local 
is prevented from making 
the contribution of which it is capable. 

[ too would like to see more private 
investment in Asia, but I am not one who 


ciding 


has been made 


by economists; the 
cases 
countries where 


priv ate sector 
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puts the cart of foreign private invest- 
ment before the horse of indigenous eco- 
nomic behavior and policy of the kind 
which attracts foreign private investment. 
Our private investors have done wonders 
to help many an underdeveloped nation, 
but it would be unfair to ask them to un- 
dertake tasks which only the local people 
and political authorities can and should 
carry out. 


One of the big challenges which our 
government faces is precisely that of de- 
vising ways and means of inducing other 
governments to make a better economic 
showing in their countries while simul- 
taneously strengthening the forces of free- 
dom within their borders. 

VIRGIL SALERA 
Washington, D. C. 


The other day on the train I looked 
over the May issue devoted to “Duties to 
Underdeveloped Countries.” I want to 
commend you for a wonderful issue. As 
you may know, I was formerly the direc- 
tor of the CARE program in Europe and 
also in India and Pakistan. Therefore, I 
was especially interested in this issue. It 
was very well done. 

Roy McCorkeL 
The National Conference 
of Christians & Jews 
New York, N. Y. 
* 


I believe you have produced a most val- 
uable document in the symposium, “Duties 
to Underdeveloped Countries.” In my 
opinion we need more of this kind of lit- 
erature which approaches some of these 
tremendous problems from a moral and 
religious point of view. Your treatment 
has the further value of presenting a num- 
ber of different points of view and of dis- 
cussing the whole question of aid to under- 
developed countries from practically every 
angle. 


Jerry VoorHIs 
Executive Director 


The Cooperative League 
Chicago 
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Community survey 

Edmund A. Kurth’s “Community Sur- 
vey: College Style” (April, p. 157) has 
been the topic of conversation among many 
graduate students here at the University 
of Notre Dame. It was discussed from 
many points of view but most discussions 
seemed to lead eventually to the value of 
such a project. 

Everyone agreed that the research ex- 
perience obtained by the students provided 
them with something that our colleges and 
universities too frequently disregard in the 
education of social scientists on the under- 
graduate level. It was also agreed that 
this particular project was just one of 
many possible ways that the college can 
be of service to the community. After all, 
the college, or university for that matter, 
is a part of the community and, as such, 
it has at least as much of an obligation 
as any other part of the community to be 
of assistance in solving or pointing out 
its problems. 

If more of this sort of thing was done 
perhaps the cities and, therefore, eventu- 
ally the states would not have to “cry 
on the shoulders” of the federal govern- 
ment for financial assistance in projects 
which the cities and states should be able 
to finance themselves and, incidentally, 
much more cheaply. 

In our day, institutions of higher learn- 
ing cannot afford to permit either their 
students or faculty members to hide be- 
hind their walls on the pretext that they 
are “philosopher kings.” I suspect that 
even Plato would say with emphasis, 
“Well done, Loras College, let us hope 
you have started a trend.” 

R. L. FErriInc 
University of Notre Dame 


Free trade 

Father Vizzard’s article (April, p. 146) 
was a competent justification of the world 
free-trade position—in a world which does 
not today exist. 

One could readily agree that he de- 
molishes the argument that imports de- 
prive Americans of employment oppor- 
tunities, and disproves the assumption that 
imports undermine American wage and 
living standards. One could agree (not as 
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readily) that it would be found possible 
without undue hardship to shift to more 
“productive uses” the capital and labor 
employed in those American industries 
which would suffer from unrestricted im- 
ports. And certainly the United States 
and the other free-world countries are 
economically interdependent. 

A fundamental fact, not alluded to by 
Father Vizzard, is that a significant part 
of the world is not free and is avowedly 
engaged in a program which makes the 
ideal of world free-trade about as sensible 
as happily arranging a children’s tea party 
in a jungle. 

Unless and until the entire world is 
economically interdependent and the pos- 
sibility of war has forever disappeared, no 
nation can in all prudence consider it good 
trade policy, “true to its national prin- 
ciples and responsive to its national in- 
terests,” to subject to free international 
competition those of its native industries 
whose products it would immediately need 
in the event of a war. 

What industries a nation would need in 
such an emergency and the extent of pro- 
tection they need currently to prevent dis- 
mantling are questions which simplicist 
free-traders seem to prefer to ignore. 
Farms can be planted to grass and trees 
and farmers “rehabilitated,” but wheat and 
dairy herds and beef herds cannot be gen- 
erated overnight. Heavy industry plants 
can be converted to mass-production items 
and the cost “written-off,” but special ma- 
chine tools and heavy power equipment 
and repair parts for electric generating 
machinery cannot be produced in plants so 
converted. Lead and zinc mines can be 
abandoned, but it takes a while to gather 
crews and machinery to re-open them. 


One can heartily approve the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act and be all for 
GATT and OTC and still insist that that 
Act and those Agencies should not be used 
to reduce all tariffs to zero as quickly as 
the purely economic adjustments men- 
tioned by Father Vizzard can be made. 
Whether economically indicated or not, 
some industries should not be allowed to 
be “adjusted” out of existence. 

To maintain this realistic position is not 
to be against international cooperation. It 
merely requires a hard-headed search for 
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and appraisal of the facts necessary tu 
formulate proper exceptions to the gen- 
eral approach toward free trade — all 
within the framework of the Act and the 
Agencies. 


bean Wis WriaM E. Brown 


I think, over-all, Father Vizzard’s ar- 
ticle on foreign trade is one of the great- 
est and fairest statements on the subject 
that I have seen. 

The author properly lays emphasis on 
the interdependence of the free world. 

We are living in a dangerous world. 

Our ability to inflict vast damage on 
Russia in event she should attack us is 
so well known that a shooting war in the 
foreseeable future is unlikely. 

3ut the cold war goes on relentlessly. 

And the West is losing that war. 

If anyone should doubt this statement, 
let him look at maps of the world as of 
1945 and 1958 and observe the encroach- 
ments of communism in the short space of 
13 years! 

We could lose everything that is dear 
to us except life itself without a shot being 
fired. 

In the past five years, our exports have 
exceeded our imports by $28 billion. Part 
of this huge difference is balanced by in- 
vestment of U. S. capital abroad, but the 
bulk of it we have given away in one form 
or another. It is a common saying among 
informed foreigners that the United States 
would rather give its goods away than ac- 
cept goods in payment. 

No self-respecting people want charity; 
they want to earn their way. 

The Russians give little; they trade. 
And the foreigners like the Russian’s sys- 
tem better and respect them for it. 

It seems to me that preservation of free 
world unity under our leadership is today 
almost a life or death question for us. 
Nevertheless, we are constantly whittling 
away at the destruction of that unity. 

If we turn our backs on the principle 
involved in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, we will have struck a heavy 
blow at free world unity. 

Economic nationalism just won’t mix 
with military and political internationalism. 
Houston, Texas W. L. Clayton 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS. By Learned Hand. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 82 pp. $2.50. 


For at least two reasons, this remark- 
able little book is a noteworthy addition 
to the field of legal literature. First, it 
embodies the reflections of Learned Hand, 
deemed by nearly everyone the dean of 
judges in this country. His views could 
not fail to excite attention, particularly on 
the chosen subject-matter of these Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Lectures at Harvard Law 
School. Second, and more important, the 
book contains one of the best defenses yet 
made of a theory of strict judicial self- 
restraint in determining the constitutionali- 
ty of legislative and executive acts. The 
latter consideration makes the present pub- 
lication extremely timely. 

For many the title may 
misnomer, since Judge Hand concerns him- 
self less directly with the Bill of Rights 
(in which he includes, for his purposes, 
the 14th Amendment) than with the 
proper scope of judicial review of laws 
touching the putative rights. This alloca- 
tion of interests, however, is a functional 
part of the author’s thesis, for he believes 
that the significance of the rights ulti- 
mately depends upon the values of the in- 
terpreter and that “their authority depends 
upon the sanctions available to enforce 
them.” From this perspective, the em- 
phasis is necessarily placed, not on any 
quest for objective values inherent in the 
Bill of Rights, but on who shall exercise 
the final judgment concerning them. Judge 
Hand casts his lot with the “wayward 
vagaries of popular assemblies” rather 
than with a “bevy of Platonic Guardians.” 


seem a 


In reaching a conclusion that the Su- 
preme Court has overstepped the bounds 
of its constitutional power, Judge Hand 
first addresses himself to the question 
whether there is any support for a su- 
perior position of the judiciary under the 
Constitution. He explains that justifica- 
tion of court review of the activities of 
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other branches of government is not a 
logical deduction from the structure of the 
Constitution or a necessary attribute of the 
judicial power but only a practical neces- 
sity. Absence of supreme arbiter 
would be intolerable and, since courts are 
the best equipped to see if other depart- 
ments of government have exceeded their 
grants of power, judicial review is per- 
missible. Since, however, necessity is the 
nub of the justification, the power should 
be rigorously confined. Thus, judicial re- 
view should only “set the ambit of what 
is legislation and not redress any 
abuses in the exercise of power.” 

Judge Hand compares the judicial 
process in the interpretation of 
with the same process applied to constitu- 
tional questions. He points out that courts 
frequently are required by the ambiguity 
of words and the uniqueness of situations 
to give meanings to statutes which are in 
effect the court’s choice between the values 
and the sacrifices at stake in the decision 
If the same power is permitted in measur- 
ing a piece of legislation by the Constitu- 
tion, then the court is “declaring whether 
the legislature's what the 
court would have coined to meet the occa- 
sion.” 

While the court may justify its constitu- 
tional decisions by analysis of the limits 
of concepts such as the “police power,” 
these phrases are to Judge Hand but a 
thin disguise for the court’s acting as a 
third legislative chamber. The segregation 
cases appear to him an example of the 
Court’s replacement of a legislative judg- 
ment with one of its own; the exercise of 
such a function (as opposed to the func- 
tion of keeping Congress and the States 
within their accredited authority) is to his 
mind a coup de main and nothing else. 

In sum, Judge Hand seems to deny any 
constitutional limitation on the power of 
the legislature (or, what may not always 
be the same thing, the will of the ma- 
jority), if there is given to the legislature 
any power to appraise and decide a prob- 


some 


statutes 


substitute is 
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lem at all and if it performs that appraisal 
honestly and impartially, however errone- 
ously. 

If this expression of his views is accu- 
rate, it is difficult to determine what is 
left of judicial review and why a need 
was felt for a Bill of Rights. What 
would be the limits of the “ambit of 
legislation” concerning free speech, for in- 
stance, since assuredly the legislature can 
in some situations restrict it? If the ex- 
tremity of courts’ “legislating” is unaccept- 
able on the one hand, it is hard to see 
how the opposite extreme espoused by 
Judge Hand is desirable or necessary. 
Perhaps what is needed is a harmonization 
of judicial self-restraint with the power to 
subject legislation to critical scrutiny in 
the light of traditional values. The diffi- 
culty of such a harmonization is no suff 
cient reason for rejecting it, if we admit 
that sometimes the price of clear-cut pat- 
terns of power is prohibitive. 

Further, it may be doubted whether a 
legislative enactment always carries with 
it any implied judgment of its constitu- 
tionality, so that a court’s rejection of it 
necessarily implies a substitution of evalu- 
ation. One has only to read a congres- 
sional debate on some point of constitu- 
tionality to note the cursory and frequent- 
ly ill-informed treatment. It is fair to 
recognize the crushing pressures on a legis- 
lator’s time and energy as an excuse for 
that, however, is a far cry 
from endorsing them as suitable constitu- 
tional judgments. 

Finally, it may be ventured that Judge 
Hand’s thesis is partially a reflection of 
his implicit unwillingness to prefer the 
validity of one judgment over another. He 
may rather rely on a belief that power is 
exercised by the proper person, than to 
open up what seems to him the impossible 
question of deciding whether it is exercised 
properly. If one puts the stress on the 
undoubted fallibility of human judgment 
and neglects or denies the opportunity to 
strive for the better answer, it is natural 
enough to conclude that courts exceed their 
function when they attempt to say the 
majority has gone too far. An advantage 
of such reasoning is that it clarifies the 
power structure. But an important ques- 
tion remains: is it worth it? 


such debates ; 
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These criticisms are not intended to de- 
tract in any manner from the reverence 
which Judge Hand’s achievements have 
earned. There is no doubt that alongside 
his noble scepticism about the answers we 
may reach there is an equally noble im- 
pulse to keep trying. 

his book, though one may disagree 
with it, is an eloquent expression of an 
important viewpoint on the vexatious prob- 
lem of judicial review. It will be inter- 
esting to observe in the years ahead (when 
it will undoubtedly continue to be read) 
whether the philosophy it expresses be 
comes a paramount influence in the law. 
Joun E. DunsForp 
School of Law 
Saint Louis University 


PROPAGANDA. By Lindley Fraser. Ox- 
ford University Press, London, ix, 218 
pp. $1.20. 

For No. 230 in the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge Mr. Fraser 
has written a first-rate survey of propa- 
ganda from earliest times down to the 
cold warfare era of the 1950s. He de- 
votes a good deal of attention to the prop- 
aganda of the First and Second World 
Wars and is especially effective in pre- 
senting the aims and methods of Nazi 
propaganda. For this he is quite well 
equipped, having served as the Chief Com- 
mentator of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s German Service during the 
Second World War. 

The discussion of communist approaches 
to propaganda is also well done, especially 
the analysis of the way in which com- 
munist propagandists attach a different 
set of meanings to the traditional accepta 
tion of words: 

“Freedom” to a communist means the 

right to live in a communist society. In 

any other form of society only the in- 
ner circle of the ruling class enjoys free- 
dom (while) “Democracy” means 
government of the people . in the in- 
terests of communist plans and policy... 

[and] “Progressive” is used of anybody 

who is prepared to join a “popular 

front,” t.e., to accept communist leader- 
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ship. Anybody opposed to “progress” is 

a “reactionary.” 

It is rather a pity, however, that Mr. 
Fraser should be guilty of repeating the 
old cliché that “it is a familiar fact that 
communist movements thrive on human 
misery and on poverty.” While it is, of 
course, true that poverty has been ex- 
ploited by the communists, it has been 
used as a technique of revolutionary prop- 
aganda no more and no less than national- 
ism, war, foreign occupation or any of 
a hundred other devices. Certainly, if one 
compares the success of communist propa- 
ganda in a country so well-endowed with 
agricultural and other natural resources 
as France with its failure in a relatively 
barren country such as Portugal, one 
notes that either native communist or 
Soviet propaganda can employ the mis- 
ery or poverty theme only if other factors 
are also present. The exploitation of pov- 
erty as a propaganda technique has by 
no means played a major role in world- 
wide communist propaganda operations. 

All of this, however, is not to detract 
from the general approach of this book, 
which is that of a broad view of propa- 
ganda surveyed with a generous leaven- 
ing of common sense. The latter is well 
illustrated in a passage in which the author 
describes the scope and limitations of 
propaganda by stating that: 

One French writer has described it as 
playing the part of a midwife in help- 
ing new ideas to see the light of day. 
Perhaps a better metaphor is to call it 
a burning glass which collects and fo- 
cusses the diffused warmth of popular 
emotions, concentrating them upon a spe- 
cific issue on which the warmth becomes 
heat and may reach the firing-point of 
revivals, risings, revolts, revolutions. 

The author concludes that: “If this view 
is correct, then we must certainly not deny 
propaganda its function in the processes 
of social change. But neither may we 
use language to suggest that it is itself 
either a primum movens in the world of 
human behaviour, nor, still less, that it 
is an independent self-supporting arm of 
defense or attack in time of war.” 

J. D. ATKINson 
Georgetown University 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC POLICY. By 
Kenneth E. Boulding. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 440 pp. $7.95. 


Kenneth E. Boulding, professor of 
Economics at the University of Michigan, 
has penetrated into areas formerly avoided 
by the generality of economists. With 
courage and conviction he maintains that 
there are “statable principles of economic 
policy,” these being the combination of 
principles drawn from economic, moral 
and political considerations. Setting prog- 
ress, stability, justice and freedom as the 
goals of economic life, he delves into the 
metaphysics of each, underscoring the ele- 
ments of conflict involved. 

With the goals established and ex- 
plained, the author turns to a series of 
topics, resolving the problems in terms of 
the four fundamental objectives. In this 
way he skims lightly over fiscal policy, 
money and finance, government regula 
tion of business, farm policy, labor policy, 
war and peace, communism and economic 
development. Finally he discusses Utopia, 
the situation of no poverty, the possibility 
of unlimited progress and well-being for 
all. War, population and the exhaustion 
of natural resources loom as the obstacles 
to the attainment of economic blessedness. 
One cannot help but wonder what has 
happened to the economic drama _ which 
grows out of the limitless wants of man 
and the niggardliness of nature. 

Numerous insights highlight the work. 
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In general, Prof. Boulding applies his 
broad wealth of learning and understand- 
ing to the problems at hand and produces 
an analysis which has depth and perspec- 
tive. He constantly points to the limita- 
tions of our knowledge, our ignorance of 
many aspects of problems, thus fathering 
the reflection that great knowledge fosters 
humility. 

It is only natural that with a plan of 
such wide sweep many of the points made 
are open to controversy. One can readily 
imagine the queries of an ethician of the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition, perusing 
the pages on justice. Similarly, the Lib- 
ertarians of the far Right would gag over 
some of the ideas on property, collective 
bargaining and farm policy. One could 
find grounds for discussion on almost 
every page. I am inclined to think that 
the author would expect his work to be 
received in this manner. 

The most remarkable aspect of the book 
is that it represents an honest and heroic 
effort by an eminent economist to place 
in a livable conjunction the findings of 
several fields of inquiry as the basis for 
our economic policy. This is the type of 


work which badly needs doing. That Prof. 
Boulding’s effort may fall short of great- 
ness or of universal acceptance cannot rob 
it of the achievement of mapping out the 
lay of the land. 
Raymonp F. X. Cant, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross 


Worcester, Mass. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. By Sidney Z. Ehler. New- 
man, Westminster, Md., vii, 160 pp. 
$1.95. 

\ friend of this reviewer on hearing the 
title of the book remarked that such a 
work must be either “a very little book 
or a very big book.” While it may not be 
literally true, the statement expresses the 
reasonable observation that a book cover- 
ing twenty centuries of church and state 
relations is likely to be either a short sur- 
vey or an extended and comprehensive 
study. In this sense the author has written 
a “little book.” It is a survey which pre- 
sents principally a chronological picture of 
the church-state developments in the main 
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stream of Western (and almost exclusive- 
ly European) history. 

One hundred and eight pages are de- 
voted to the first nineteen centuries. 
Forty-four pages survey the relationships 
within this century. The unique church- 
state experience in the United States is 
summed up in less than two pages which 
deal with the Virginia Statute on Re- 
ligious Liberty of 1785, a mention that the 
principle of this statute found its way into 
the United States Constitution by the 
amendment adopted in 1791, and a refer- 
ence to a statement of Bishop Carroll 
printed in 1784. 

In spite of its brevity, the book is not 
without merit. It presents in the form of 
a connected story events which are often 
isolated in general historical treatises. The 
last two chapters, “The Emergence of the 
otalitarian State,” and “Church and State 
in the Cold War,” offer some new insights 
into contemporary problems. Perhaps its 
readability and organization make it a 
good introduction to the study of church- 
state questions. Despite this, the reviewer 
believes it lacks the penetrating analysis 
found in such a book as The Two Sov- 
ereignties by Joseph Lecler, S.J. 

The author of the book being reviewed, 
Sidney Z. Ehler, collaborated with John 
B. Morall in an earlier work, Church and 
State Through the Centuries. The earlier 
work is a collection of documents with ex 
planatory notes and will serve as a valu- 
able complement to the present and other 
treatises on church and state relations in 
the Western world. It was published by 
Newman in 1954 
CHILDRESS 
University 


RICHARD J, 
Saint Louis 


TO GOD THROUGH MARRIAGE. By 
Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. and Alfred F. 
Schnepp, S.M. Bruce, Milwaukee, 203 
pp. $1.48. 

Our first reaction to a marriage text 
for high school students is surprise that 
such a course should be needed. Don't 
traditional religion classes cover the 
ground adequately? Many teachers feel 
that recent changes in dating patterns and 
average age at marriage create needs 
among high school students which can only 
be met by a full course in marriage and 
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the family. They are looking for a text; 
the present one was prepared at their re- 
quest. 

This well-written little book contains 
nine chapters covering the meaning of mar- 
riage, remote and proximate preparation, 
the selection of a mate, marriage laws, 
children and family life. Each chapter is 
followed by an excellent summary, study 
helps—and suggested readings. High 
school teachers now have a marriage text 
which covers the requiste essentials, while 
supplying adequate material for classroom 
discussion. 


SOZIOLOGIE DER PFARRGRUPPEN. By 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munster, West- 
falen (Germany), 178 pp. DM 11,80. 
Last year Father Fichter’s Social Rela- 

tions in the Urban Parish was published 

in German. We might hope that this year’s 

Sosiologie der Pfarrgruppen will soon be 

translated into English! 

As the subtitle indicates, it studies with 
sociological competence the structure and 
functioning of the specifically parish socie- 
ties in a German parish. Of course, there 
are variations in German parishes as in 
those of other lands, depending on whether 
they are in a culturally Catholic environ- 
ment, whether they are in rural or urban 
areas, and so on. Father Fichter’s parish 
of St. Conrad is an urban parish in a still 
predominantly Catholic region—in the city 
of Miinster in Westphalia. Whereas the 
peculiar value of this study for the Ger- 
man reader is the analysis of his own 
ordinary parish institutions by the trained 
observer from outside, the American 
reader can benefit particularly from his 
countryman’s expositions of typical parish 
societies elsewhere. For example, the 
German system of parish boards of direc- 
tors which actually exercise parish respon- 
sibility is more like the French-Canadian 
system of parish wardens and quite unlike 
our own legally-established but practically- 
meaningless system of lay trustees. 

Father Fichter examines in turn the 
various societies for men, women and for 
both together, the structure and function- 
ing of these groups as well as their Nazi- 
dominated and war-torn background, their 
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formal and informal working together for 
the solution of problems, their achieve- 
ments and continuance of membership. His 
treatment of the role played by the several 
groups in the spiritual life of the parish 
is most pertinent to our own situation. The 
sooner we get an English translation, the 
better ! 

ScHuyLer, S.J. 
University 


Josern B. 
Fordham 


THE JEWS: Social Patterns of an Ameri- 
can Group. Edited by Marshall Sklare. 
Free Press, Chicago, 669 pp. $10. 
Director of the division of scientific 

research of the American Jewish Com- 

mittee, Mr. Sklare has conducted important 
research projects in the field of inter-group 
relations, with a special emphasis on the 
sociology of the Jewish community. The 
nearly half-a-million words which he has 
gathered here treat the historical question 
of Jewish immigration and accommodation 
to this country, Jewish demography and 
social mobility, the Jewish community, the 

Jewish religion, psychological aspects of 

American Judaism and some cultural 

aspects and value orientations. 

In his introduction to Part III on the 
“Jewish Community: Institutions, Social 
Patterns, Status Structure, and Levels of 
Integration,” the editor says that “Jews 
constitute much more than what is conven- 
tionally designated as a ‘religious’ group.” 
This is an important distinction not always 
made by Jews themselves. Mr. Sklare 
thinks that this notion of Judaism as a 
community is far more important than the 
concept of Judaism as a religion. While 
the distinction seems quite valid to the 
reviewer, it should be remembered that 
there are different opinions on the subject 
among Jews. 

The book takes up many questions which 
are asked about the Jews, such as their 
ordinary beliefs, their practices and social 
organization, the differences between Jews 
in small towns and those in large cities, 
the influence of suburban living on Jewish- 
ness, attitudes of Jews towards Rabbis and 
formal religion, the economic and political 
and fraternal status of Jews. This will be 
a very valuable reference work. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
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LABOK IN A GROWING ECONOMY. By 
Melvin W. Reder. Wiley, New York, ix, 
534 pp. $6.50. 

This is a textbook designed for a 
semester course in labor economics. The 
topics covered and treatment given follow 
pretty well accepted approaches; the most 
startling aspect, per accidens, is the 
term “growing economy.” 

Major emphasis in the text is upon how 
the unions enter into the process of wage 
determination and the practical facts and 
descriptive events which result. 

There are four major divisions: Part I 
introduces the necessary definitions and 
economic and sociological aspects; Part II 
is a survey of union history, organization, 
collective bargaining and labor law; Part 
III covers economic analysis of what de- 
termines workers’ rates, annual income, 
the kind and amount of employment ob 
tainable; Part IV inquires into causes of 
income inequality, social security and the 
impact of government upon wages. An 
epilogue appraises unions as a pressure 
group to reflect interests and desires. 

The author is quite candid concerning 
Part II. “Much of the material in Part 
II is irrelevant to the economic aspect of 
unionism.” This admission is more than 
most texts will admit. Finally, whether 
unions have or have not added materially 
to the rise in wages rates is left as an 
open-end question. 

Harry B. Kies 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
AND VOTES. By Angus Campbell and 
Homer G. Cooper. Survey Research Cen- 
ter, Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 149 pp. $3. 


Subtitled “A Study of the 1954 Con- 
gressional Election,” this publication of 
the Institute for Social Research has two 
general objectives: to provide a descrip- 
tion of the political acts and attitudes of 
the major population groups in the con- 
gressional election of 1954, and to ascer- 
tain such relationships as data may reveal 
in the characteristics of these groups and 
the nature of their political behavior. 
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Sizeable differences in the political atti- 
tudes and votes of the major population 
groups are demonstrated. Men and women 
in particular are not differentiated politi- 
cally, possibly because of the close asso- 
ciation in family groups which militates 
against the development of independent 
and contrasting political orientations. The 
same lack of difference was observable in 
the age groups. 

It was discovered that the responses of 
Jews in the poll universe gave clear evi- 
dence of a patterned political orientation, 
while Negroes on the other hand show a 
strong preference in their votes but re- 
vealed no strong group position on issues. 
Catholics were discovered to be “clearly 
partisan in their vote but not in their atti- 
tudes, except when the questions dealt 
with their co-religionist, Senator Mc- 
Carthy.” There are of course greater 
differences in the voting preferences in 
labor union members, college educated 
groups and various political party group 
ings. 

The general conclusion of the studies 
seems to be that, except for political party 
identification, most of the population cate- 
gories here set up are variables which in 
the long run do not produce great group 
differences in attitudes and votes. There 
are two appendices, which give the sample 
design and sampling areas as well as the 
tables referred to in the text. 


FROM MAX WEBER: Essays in Sociology. 
Edited by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills. Galaxy (Oxford University Press), 
New York, 490 pp. $2.25. 


This paperbound collection is a good 
introduction to the thought of Weber, who 
has had a strong influence in political 
sociology, history, philosophy, 
economics, art, religion and education. 
Parsons has written of Weber as “the 
greatest German sociologist and one who 
is a key figure in the development of 
present day sociological thought in this 
country.” 


science, 


The volume comprises an introductory 
essay on Weber’s life and work and four 
sections on Science and Politics, Power, 


Religion and Social Structures. 
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TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK, 1874-1956. 
By Frank J. Bruno, with Chapters by 
Louis Towley. Columbia University Press, 
New York. xviii, 462 pp., $5.75. 


The Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Welfare are the basis for 
this history of welfare in the United States 
since 1874. In May of that year the issues 
which concerned the State Board of Chari- 
ties of Connecticut, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin brought the Board of 
Public Charities into existence. The Na- 
tional Conference of Social Welfare, as it 
was named in 1956, has grown into an an- 
nual forum at which the best in current 
thought and action in social welfare is 
presented and discussed. From a limited 
interest in the care of delinquents, the in- 
sane and the feebleminded, and the treat- 
ment of those in need under the harsh 
measures of Poor Laws, the Conference 
now embraces social and economic prob- 
lems all over the world. Its concern is not 
a generalized one but through its hundreds 
of specialized affiliate agencies and the re- 
finement of services the Conference dis- 
cusses the adaptation of methods to cul- 
tural and national differences. In this sec- 
ond edition, covering the period 1946-1956, 
Mr. Louis Towley brings us up to date on 
the interest and activities of the National 
Conference. 

Trends in Social Work is an invaluable 
resource especially. for social workers and 
others interested in the development of pro 
grams for social welfare. 


A. H. ScuHetter, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE WEALTH AND POVERTY OF NA- 
TIONS. By Sir Geoffrey Crowther. 
Claremont College Press, Claremont, 
Calif., 48 pp. $2.75. 

This slight volume contains three lec- 
tures delivered by Sir Geoffrey Crowther 
at the Associated Colleges of Claremont, 
California, in the Fall of 1956. The lec- 
tures are a disappointment. The thinking 
they contain is as slender as the booklet 
into which they are collected. They are 
utterly lacking in inspiration and, in conse- 
quence, unworthy of the brilliantly in- 
cisive writer whom most of us remember 
as the author of Economics for Democrats 
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—a splendidly perceptive exercise in social 
economics—and a treatise on currency and 
credit which was a model of clear and or- 
dered thinking. Above all, we think of 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther as, perhaps, the 
most able editor the Economist has evet 
had; the man who, in a matter of years, 
thrust it from the status of a stuffy busi- 
paper into the front rank of the 
world’s great commentaries on current 
affairs. Though still a very great paper, 
one notices now the absence of Sir Geof- 
frey’s editorial touch. 

What, then, has happened to Sir Geof- 
frey? Nothing, really. He has been un- 
fortunate enough to allow to be put into 
print some lectures which, quite obviously, 
he had hardly thought about and which he 
must have thrown together in a hurry. Let 
us hope that he never does this sort of 
thing again or else, if he does do it, that 
he insists on non-publication. Sir Geof 
frey’s reputation stands far too high to 
allow its dissipation in this fashion. 


ness 


Paut Crane, S.J. 
Catholic Social Guild 
Oxford, England 


THE TENSION OF CITIZENSHIP. By H. 
Mark Roelofs. Rinehart, New York, 
xviii, 260 pp. $4. 


This is a philosophical examination of 
the threefold social and moral content of 
democratic citizenship: pride and participa 
tion, loyalty and service, defiance and priv- 


acy. The first two find their source in the 
Greek and Hebraic traditions respectively, 
while the third stems from the Christian- 
Roman pattern of individualism. This last, 
the author feels, has been much neglected 
and needs restatement in terms of a politi- 
cal philosophy suited to the complexities 
of modern life. 

Christianity, especially as articulated by 
Augustine, supplied the closest approach 
to a synthesis of the widely divergent 
threads of this tradition by insisting equal- 
ly upon a “private occupation” for all men 
and upon the social context within which 
it is to be realized. Centered on man-the- 
doer, this permanent pattern points to the 
“energetic self’ as the “root source of all 
modern Western notions of democratic 
equality” (147). Our current exaggerated 
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conformism is evidence that many Ameri- 
cans have indeed lost the vision of a com- 
munity greater than their own and an un- 
derstanding of a private occupation. Pro- 
fessor Roelofs wisely attributes this to the 
inadequate philosophies which Americans 
frequently invoke in defense of their liber- 
ties. Not so wisely, he identifies the 18th 
century rationalistic interpretation of the 
doctrine of natural rights with the politi- 
cal philosophy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

The natural law, properly understood, 
provides the only sound foundation for a 
balanced view of private man and public 
duty. Based on the true concept of man, 
at once an individual and social being, it 
holds that natural rights become civil 
rights when recognized and protected by 
the state. Thus they are not really abso- 
lute but essentially limited by their pur- 
pose and by the social order in which they 
are exercised. 

Although rejecting the Dewey school's 
arguments, Professor Roelofs _ believes, 
nevertheless, that individualism car and 
should be revived. He suggests that we 
return to the “Christian vision of a Broth- 
erhood of Man under the kingship of the 
Christian God,” that we try to reach agree- 
ment about the root values inherent in this 
doctrine. To this end he proposes a rewrit- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 
with the requisite theological emphasis 


Morner Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 
Maryville College 
Saint Louis 


CHURCH, STATE AND EDUCATION— 
By Sir Ernest Barker. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 217 pp. 
$1.35. 

This is a collection of nine easy-flowing, 
thoughtful essays whose subject matter 
is not precisely history, politics or philos- 
ophy but rather an amalgam of all three. 
In this respect they reflect the many-sided 
genius of their author who is primarily 
a political philosopher with a deep root- 
ing in history. Seely’s aphorism, which 
Barker quotes, describes Barker’s own 
practice: “History without political sci- 
ence is a tree without fruit; political science 
without history is a tree without root.” 


JUNE, 1958 


The first six essays are arranged in his- 
torical sequence according to their subject 
matter (although not according to their 
dates of composition). They begin with 
“The Roman Conception of Empire” and 
run through “The Unity of Mediaeval 
Civilization,” “A Huguenot Theory of 
Politics,” “Puritanism,” “Christianity and 
Nationality,” and end with “The Discredit- 
ed State,” a study of the problem posed 
for democracy by the growth of the mod- 
ern state. 

The six possess a unifying spirit, if not 
a theme. They are all concerned with the 
relationship between the sacral and sec- 
ular aspects of society; all are marked 
by a strong predilection for individual 
liberty. Barker follows Lord Acton at 
Cambridge in more ways than merely in 
time. 

The essays were written at various times 
between 1914 and 1930. The earliest was 
“The Discredited State,” of which the au- 
thor says in his 1956 preface: “I was 
[then] perhaps more inclined to what is 
called ‘pluralism’—an exaltation of the 
claim of groups vis-d-vis the State—than 
I was in later days and in my later writ- 
ings.”” The author does not mention it but 
in that earlier period enthusiasm for 
pluralism was running high everywhere. 
The first quarter of this century marks 
the high tide of pluralist writings and 
proposals. The emphasis on vocational 
groups (the ordines) in Quadragesimo 
Anno—published in 1931 and in prepara- 
tion for some years before that—may pos- 
sibly reflect this general climate of opinion. 

The title of the book is not particularly 
apt. It leads one to expect some narrowly 
focused discussion of the modern contro- 
versy between Church and State over the 
control of education. The title was sug- 
gested to his mind, says the author, by 
the medieval triad Regnum, Sacerdotium, 
Studium, 

The last few essays deal more especially 
with the quality of “studium” in society. 
Their titles describe them well enough: 
“The Study of Political Science,” “His- 
tory and Philosophy,” “The Uses of Leis- 
ure.” This last essay opens with a new 
and effective translation of Ecclesiasticus 
38, 24-34 to the effect that manual workers 
cannot acquire the wisdom that fits men 
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to participate in government. Walter Reu- 
ther could use this essay in his drive for 
the shorter work week. 


JoserpH M. Becker, S.J. 


OCCUPATIONS AND VALUES. By Mor- 
ris Rosenberg. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 158 pp. $4. 

In an open-class society, choice of occu- 
pation is numbered among one of life’s 
major decisions. In an effort to discover 
the determinants of occupational choices 
and the special role which values played 
in directing occupational decision, inter- 
views were held with 2,758 students of 
Cornell in 1950 and with 4,585 from 11 
universities throughout the country in 
1952. At this time, 944 of the first group 
of Cornellians were re-interviewed. The 
present report is based upon the analysis 
of these queries. Viewing the occupational 
decision process as a series of progressive 
delimitations of alternatives, it was dis- 
covered that the majority of students came 
to “want” what they realistically expected 
to get, 1.e., they were entering their occu- 
pations willingly. A follow-up study of 
ultimate occupational performance woul 
be highly enlightening. This report is a 
valuable first step in helping us under- 
stand “what makes Sammy run.” 


SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY. By Karl 
Mannheim. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 169 pp. $6. 


Students of Karl Mannheim will wel- 
come this further contribution to the pub- 
ication of his collected works in English. 
The first three parts of this book are 
based on the manuscript of his lectures on 
systematic sociology, delivered in the mid 
1930s. Here he discusses man’s psychic 
equipment, elementary social processes — 
and problems of integration. Part four 
presents his analysis of social stability and 
change. Mannheim’s views are always 
stimulating and challenging. We are grate- 
ful to his two former students who have 
edited the present volume. 
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RURAL LIFE PRAYERBOOK. By Alban J. 
Dachauer, S.J. National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, 410 
pp. $3.75. 

For farmers and all persons interested 
in life on the land this little book will be 
a handy manual. It contains various items, 
such as many special blessings, an ex- 
amination of conscience, the Mass in honor 
of St. Isadore, the Rogation Days cere- 
monies, a novena in honor of St. Isadore, 
occasional prayers for various times and 
feasts and seasons, many special prayers 
and devotions and liturgical prayers and 
blessings, some psalms and, of 
course, an ordinary of the Mass. The 
author has been gathering this material 
since 1943, when it was first suggested by 
Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti. 


1 
selected 


THE ASHANTI: A PROUD PEOPLE. By 
Robert A. Lystad. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 212 pp. $5. 


With the current interest in the new 


nation of Ghana in West Africa, materials 
are always welcome which might cast some 
light on the native peoples of that region. 


Lystad was trained for the study of Africa 
and, after spending almost a year with the 
Ashanti people, has written a good and 
popular account of their activities and 
their world. It is a short account, one 
presented more as a story than as profes- 
sional ethnology. The treatment of the 
Ashanti economy is adequate; the usual 
discussion of religion and religious rites 
is absorbing and entirely objective, al- 
though there are frequent allusions to the 
author’s appraisals of the native scene. The 
author speaks of the Africans as a people, 
then isolates the Ashanti of Ghana in 
somewhat general terms. 

The book is recommended for light and 
pleasant reading, informative and informal 
in presentation. Helpful inside-cover maps 
quickly adjust the reader to this particular 
area in relationship to all of the turbulent 
continent. As a successor to the standard 
books of Rattray, Fortes and Busia, this 
should be considered as a contribution to 
the field of Africana. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Director of Anthropological Research 
Saint Louis University 
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